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Avticle of Fhe Month 
Medical Aspects of Automation 


—INFLUENCE ON INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 


C. RICHARD WALMER, M.D., Managing Director 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 


UTOMATION is more than just a word to de- 

scribe new techniques for mechanically ac- 
complishing work in our plants and offices. It 
has been uefined in many ways and degrees, from 
the elimination of human direction and hand 
operations on the assembly line to the automatic 
control or operation of machines by other ma- 
chines. Automation is not just a further advance- 
ment of mechanization. In mechanization man 
and machine function together, one as an exten- 
sion of the other, in a sense. In automation man 
supervises the machine but is not involved in its 
actual operation. 

But much more than the method of production 
is involved. Automation signifies a whole new 
way of life, with bio-social values as well as tech- 
nological ones. It will change the living and 
working habits of people, alter educational pat- 
terns in our schools, and raise our standard of 
living to new heights. This paper is concerned 
with the effects of these developments on human 
beings. 

The state of health of an individual is deter- 
mined by a complex combination of factors in- 
volved in his adjustment to his total environment. 
When that environment faces alteration it is 
human nature to feel uneasy. Individuals cannot 
help wondering, “How is this going to affect me?” 
Mental attitudes are resistant to change. The 
advent of the Industrial Revolution was met at 
first with fear and bitterness. Violent attempts 
were made to halt its progr ‘ss. The first multiple 
spindle machine was destrcyed in 1768 by spin- 
ners who feared the loss of their livelihood. The 
invention of the steam engine also raised mis- 
givings in many quarters, and dire predictions 
were made of the unemployment it would create. 
But the machine age opened opportunities far 
beyond the wildest dreams of those who worked 
to bring it about. Prosperity lies in productivity, 
and there is no reason why automation should not 
further increase both. 


Industry's Stake in Health Maintenance 
EVERTHELESS, the anxiety of employees in 
these early days of the era of automation is 
one of the human relations problems which will 
arise, and these are closely allied to the health and 


Presented April 4, 1956, at the Industrial Relations-Production 
Conference on “Impact of Automation’? sponsored by the Indus- 
trial Relations and Production Committees of the Industrial De- 
Dartment of the Chamber of C of Greater Philadelphia. 


well-being of the worker. Other aspects of auto- 
mation will bear more directly on the physiologi- 
cal status of the worker, but it is the sum total 
of all problems, both physical and emotional, 
which determines the total health picture of an 
individual. 

Anticipation of these problems is as essential 
to advance planning for automation by industries 
as are the engineering blueprints and the man- 
agement studies to determine the economic feasi- 
bility of such a move. A company’s employees 
have always been its most valuable assets, and 
automation is not going to change this. In fact, 
more responsibility will be vested in employees 
than heretofore. There will-be a larger number 
of technical jobs, including maintenance and re- 
pair of the complex machinery and monitoring 
of automatic equipment. This will call for greater - 
skills and more training and education. Manage- . 
ment personnel will be called upon to make major 
decisions. Errors in judgment would be costly. 

In addition, each employee will represent a 
much larger capital investment than heretofore. 
In 1954 the capital investment per worker in the 
chemical industry, which is highly automatized, 
was twice that of industry as a whole, or $26,000; 
and in some plants it is considerably more.! The 
present investment per employee in the electric 
power generation industry, which is almost com-. 
pletely automatized, is in excess of $106,000.? 

Thus, automatized industry will have an even’ 
higher stake in maintaining the health of its 
workers. Illness not only disrupts production 
while workers are absent but also results in a loss 
of efficiency during the periods when the worker 
is on the job but is not feeling well. 

It is estimated that absenteeism costs industry 
more than $5 billion in terms of services and lost 
production. If all intangible factors were con- 
sidered, this figure would prove to be considerably 
more, and still would not take into consideration 
the economic loss incurred by employees whose 
efficiency is at a low ebb. 

From these considerations, and humanitarian 
ones as well, it is important that industry look 
ahead to anticipate some of the problems that are 
likely to arise. Despite the fact that many 
authorities predict a relatively gradual transition 
to automation, an increasing number of com- 
panies are following the trend. Manufacturers of: 
automatic controls have estimated that auto- 
matized equipment has been installed in 100,000 
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well-being of the worker. Other aspects of auto- 
mation will bear more directly on the physiologi- 
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which determines the total health picture of an 
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Anticipation of these problems is as essential 
to advance planning for automation by industries 
as are the engineering blueprints and the man- 
agement studies to determine the economic feasi- 
bility of such a move. A company’s employees 
have always been its most valuable assets, and 
automation is not going to change this. In fact, 
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higher stake in maintaining the health of its 
workers. Illness not only disrupts production 
while workers are absent but also results in a loss 
of efficiency during the periods when the worker 
is on the job but is not feeling well. 

It is estimated that absenteeism costs industry 
more than $5 billion in terms of services and lost 
production. If all intangible factors were con- 
sidered, this figure would prove to be considerably 
more, and still would not take into consideration 
the economic loss incurred by employees whose 
efficiency is at a low ebb. 

From these considerations, and humanitarian : 
ones as well, it is important that industry look ied Lies 
ahead to anticipate some of the problems that are noel Be 
likely to arise. Despite the fact that many 
authorities predict a relatively gradual transition 
to automation, an increasing number of com- 
panies are following the trend. Manufacturers of 
automatic controls have estimated that auto- 
matized equipment has been installed in 100,000 
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manufacturing plants in the United States dur- 
ing the past few years. Of course, for a long 
time to come there will be many companies, small 
ones in particular, which will find it economically 
unsound to switch to automation. Industries 
which are seasonal in nature would find it too 
costly to automatize since one of the economic 
principles involved is the need to make continu- 
ous use of the equipment. A study by the Re- 
search Institute of America indicates that 17.6% 
of the 100 companies replying to a questionnaire 
use automation now and another 17.1% antici- 
pated its introduction within the next 10 years.‘ 


Preventive Medicine Is Best Approach 
EGARDLESS of the method of manufacturing, 
there is one approach to health maintenance 
which is good management policy, and that is 
preventive medicine. 

Preventive medicine is concerned with the total 
physical and mental well-being of the worker, 
both on the job and at home. It is a specialized 
form of medical and public health practice, com- 
bined with the newer principles of hygiene, sani- 
tation, engineering, toxicology, and health promo- 
tion. Modern methods of environmental control 
have greatly reduced the possibility of occupa- 

‘tional disease and injury. One of the Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation’s member companies has 
reported a reduction in on-the-job injuries of 
63% in the past five years, and this is not an 
exceptional case. Automation will further elimi- 
nate occupational hazards, but this does not mean 
that working people will be on the job every 
day. Non-occupational injuries and diseases ac- 
count for 90% of absenteeism. 

Industry, by doing its part te keep the worker 
healthy around the clock, is not taking on an un- 
necessary burden, but is protecting its own in- 
terests. Even the most comprehensive medical 
program will be less costly than the losses in- 
curred through worker absenteeism, including 
higher operating costs because of substitution of 
perhaps untrained personnel, spoiled products, 
higher disability wages, increased group hospital 
and surgical insurance payments, and many in- 
tangible losses. 

Such a program in no way infringes on the gen- 
eral practice of medicine. Industry and its physi- 
cians have the opportunity to discover physical 
conditions which might have gone unnoticed and 
untreated, and such cases are referred to the 
worker’s physician. Also, through health counsel- 
ing and education, the worker can learn to take 
better care of his health and to avoid injury. 

That such a program is well wurth-while is 
pointed out by the experience of Du Pont in 
which off-the-job injuries were reduced 20% 
from 1953 to 1954, and on-the-job experience was 
reduced 40%. Data collected showed that “in the 
first six months of 1955, 82,000 employees in the 
laboratories and plants suffered 786 injuries off 
the job, and only 30 on the job.” 

This would not imply that safety is lacking in 
the working environment. The majority of acci- 
dents are the result of human failure, relating 


directly to the victim’s physical and mental well- 
being. It has been estimated that only a third 
of workshop accidents can be regarded as caused 
by machines, and only a third of these, or 10% 
of the total, are due to lack of mechanical protec. 
tion. This would indicate that the source of nine- 
tenths of the accidents are to be found in man’s 
constitution and behavior when confronting the 
machine.® Thus, protecting the over-all health of 


. the employee serves the double purpose of keeping 


him on the job and making him also a safer, more 
efficient worker. 

Let us take the ideal industrial health program 
as many leading companies have it today and see 
how it fits the requirements of the automatized 
industry, what adaptations will have to be made, 
and how they can be accomplished. At present we 
have only limited experience on which to base an 
evaluation of the medical needs connected with 
continuous processing methods of manufacturing. 
Whereas the engineers can scientifically deter- 
mine how to convert to such a process, and man- 
agement can employ reliable statistics to calcu- 
late the desirability of such a move, the medical 
profession is faced with many intangible elements 
which will play a part in the health aspects of 
such a program. Today’s industrial physician 
needs to have a broad understanding of not only 
physiology, but psychiatry, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, human engineering, and industrial hygiene, 
as well. 

First, let us consider the employee in relation 
to his working environment. In the ideal plant, 
atmospheric contaminants are well controlled. In- 
dustrial hygienists keep a constant check at all 
operations where industrial dusts or toxic fumes 
or gases are a threat. The harmful properties of 
all raw materials used in the manufacturing 
process have been determiued through biologic 
tests. The industrial physician is also well ac- 
quainted with the specific hazards encountered in 
his company, and with the physiological effects 
of exposures. Engineers have employed control 
measures in the design of the machinery and in 
ventilation and air-conditioning systems. The 
same attention is given to ridding the work en- 
vironment of radiant heat and of. noise. Where 
hazards cannot be completely eliminated, protec- 
tive clothing and equipment are standard require- 
ments for each worker. 


Better Environment Through Automation 
AUTOMATION will ‘provide the solution to many 
such environmental health problems. Workers 
will no longer be exposed to air contaminants, 
since manufacturing operations will be enclosed. 
In many cases workers are stationed at control 
panels which are completely isolated from the 
actual processing area. Such factors as ventila- 
tion, temperature, humidity, and noise no longer 
affect his performance. In fact, control criteria 
in fully automated factories are such that the 
standards of air cleanliness with respect to dust 
for successful operation of the equipment are far 
more critical than those for humans. Automation 
eliminates much of the actual contact between 
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worker and material, making possible the use of 
compounds of ingredients formerly too toxic to 
handle safely. 

In the rubber industry raw materials proceed 
from bins through scales and into the mixer with- 
out manual handling. It is hoped to devise auto- 
matic machinery to reduce all mixed stocks into 
pellet, or flowable, condition so that they can be 
conveyed to bins over automatic mills for feed- 
ing extruders or calenders.” 

In one plant manufacturing large metal con- 
tainers which required manual soldering of side 
and end seams, resulting in an exposure to lead 
and solvents, automatic equipment was installed 
which permitted better ventilation and complete- 
ly eliminated exposure to the toxic materials. Not 
only was the worker’s health protected, but also a 
superior product was achieved.® 

The oil industries introduced automatic con- 
trols into their refineries some 30 years ago as a 
safety measure to handle operations in danger 
areas. Today both the oil and the chemical indus- 
tries utilize automation to a high degree, both to 
protect the worker and to expedite production. 

While automation will relieve the day-to-day 
chronic exposures to toxic materials, there still 
exists the danger of catastrophic exposures due 
to ruptures in the lines or of acute exposures 
where maintenance work is involved. Workers ac- 
cidentally and drastically exposed to toxic ma- 
terials will require special and prompt treatment, 
and the industrial physician must have, ready and 
available, knowledge based on studies of the 
toxic properties of the materials used in manu- 
facturing. 

Nor will automation eliminate the need for in- 
vestigating toxic properties of new products be- 
fore introducing them on the market, or, better 
yet, in the development stages. The consumer’s 
health and welfare must be protected. Where 
harmful properties cannot be eliminated, codes 
must be set up for the safe handling and use of 
the product by the public. With increased pro- 
ductivity made possible by automatic processing, 
manufacturers will need to develop new products 
so that costly equipment will not stand idle. 


A Boon to Physical Safety 


AUTOMATION will also materially lighten the 
safety department’s task where prevention of 
physical injury is concerned. It will release men 
from dangerous jobs, and consequently will elim- 
inate most of the traumatic injuries. Even safety 
devices on machinery can be inadequate because 
they do not account for human failure to utilize 
them. With true automation the worker seldom if 
ever comes in contact with the machinery; there 
Is no chance of catching fingers or hands in mov- 
ing parts. Manual handling of heavy stock in the 
loading and unloading of machines and in the 
transfer of stock within the plant is also elimi- 
nated, so that there is no danger of physical strain 
or injuries such as crushed feet. The Ford Motor 
ompany’s experience indicates an 85.5% reduc- 
tion in the number of hernias at operations where 
automatic equipment has been installed.? 


Automation, while not eliminating the need for 
decisions by human beings, replaces some of 
man’s sensory apparatus in connection with the 
operating function of the machine and thus re- 
lieves the chance of error in human perception, 
which is too often affected by such factors as 
mental stress and physical fatigue. Man no 
longer needs to pace himself to the rhythm of the 
machine—a rhythm which may be an unnatural 
one and result in tension and possible accidents. 
He does not even need to strain to catch faulty 
production. For example, in the textile industry’s 
weaving operation, safety devices on automatic 
looms disconnect the machine at the least acci- 
dent. These and other similar automatic con- 
trollers in other industries protect both the op- 
erator and the plant. 

Modern production has already reached a stage 
where many operations are beyond man’s ability 
to handle, either because of physical factors or 
health hazards inherent in the process or ma- 
terial used. If the demands of a constantly rising 
standard of living are to be met, we must con- 
tinue to increase productivity. Automation is the 
answer to that need. It has been predicted that 
the population in 1975 will be 220 million but 
that there will not be a proportionate increase in 
the active labor force because of changing statis- 
tics in age groups. There are some 65 million per- 
sons in the labor force today—people 14 years of 
age and over—who are willing and able to work. 
To hold the same ratio of 41%, the labor force 
would have to have 90 million workers in 1976 
even to maintain the present standard of living, 
whereas it is expected to fall far short of that 
number, perhaps by as much as 10 or 12 million.!° 
Perhaps automation will prove to be the saving 
grace that makes it possible for man to enjoy 
more leisure rather than a monster that tramples 
men and the pursuit of their economic needs 
underfoot. Certainly it will not be possible to sat- 
isfy the increasing wants of a constantly growing 
population without the aid of technological ad- 
vances. One cannot imagine modern refineries or 
chemical plants or many of the steel industry’s 
operations carried on at their present-day levels 
without automatic safety controls. It is simply 
impossible for man to carry on such huge and 
dangerous projects unaided. 


New Responsibilities of the Medical Department 
WE HAVE mentioned some of the ways in which 

automation will make the plant environment 
a healthier and safer place to work. What effect 
will it have on the functions of the Medical De- 
partment? How can industrial health specialists 
anticipate the health problems that may be caused 
by automation in industry? 

Certainly even less staff time will be required 
for the treatment of injuries and for traumatic 
surgery, in view of the reduction in safety haz- 
ards. But the modern concept of industrial health 
—prevention rather than cure—will be more im- 
portant than ever. Industrial psychiatry, health 
counseling, selective placement through evalua- 
tion of the applicant’s physical and mental con- 
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dition—all these become important responsibili- 
ties of the industrial medical program. 


The Preplacement Physical Examination 

HE KEYSTONE of a good health maintenance 

program in industry is the physical examina- 
tion, beginning with the preplacement examina- 
tion, followed up by periodic and special studies. 
The value of a preplacement examination has 
been mentioned earlier. Not only does it uncover 
physical defects which often can be corrected if 
caught in time, but also it assures that an em- 
ployee will be placed on a job commensurate with 
his physical and mental ability. It is important 
that the personnel department comply with the 
recommendations of the medical staff. Healthy 
individuals, properly placed, are more productive 
and safer employees. Where employee and job 
are ill matched, the work will not be a source of 
satisfaction and will create tension and stress in 
the employee. The preplacement examination is 
also important for record purposes as well in 
establishing the degree of injury or disease pres- 
ent at the time of employment, since 42 states 
have “second injury” laws or funds which make 
the employer liable only for the newly acquired 
damage and not for the total disability. 

Anatomical or physiological requirements for 
work in automated industries can be revised. Cer- 
tainly physical strength will play a lesser role in 
the production scheme, making possible the em- 
ployment of many handicapped or aging workers. 
It is important that this group be provided for in 
our economic structure. Merely supplying funds, 
too often. inadequate, for their sustenance is not 
enough. The increasing number of the aged popu- 
lation, particularly, is growing into a major eco- 
nomic and social problem. 


The Periodic Examination Pinpoints New Problems 
[7 IS THE relationship of work to the stress disor- 

ders which will most concern industrial physi- 
cians henceforth. Industry has recently begun to 
pay more attention to the inroads that stress can 
have on health. Up to now industrial physicians 
have looked for the greatest symptoms of stress 
disorders among the executives. Heart trouble, 
high blood pressure, and ulcers are typical of the 
organic problems found most commonly among 
the executive group. With automation the num- 
ber of skilled and professional workers will great- 
ly increase. The periodic physical examination in 
these early days of increasing automation can 
provide industrial physicians with valuable in- 
formation as to the degree of occupational stress 
automation is having on its workers. This type of 
examination is an excellent tool for keeping 
abreast of changing industrial health problems 
and makes possible the further extension of pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The worker will be relieved of the dirty, back- 
breaking jobs, the unpleasant working condi- 
tions; he will be taken away from the repetitive, 
monotonous, highly specialized tasks such as 
those found on the assembly line. He must, on the 
cther hand, be prepared to fill the requirement for 


upgrading to semi-technical jobs, such as main- 
tenance and repair of the machinery, engineering, 
machine design, and supervisory posts. The 
challenge may prove a strain, although for many 
employees retraining will solve the problem. 
Most large companies conduct training pro- 
grams as a regular practice and no doubt will 
continue to absorb shifts in employment through 
this channel. The industrial physician must care- 


fully weigh the stresses of the job against the 


capacity of the individual. Periodic examination 
is the best means for keeping the two in balance 
and avoiding a breakdown in the worker’s health. 


More Psychosomatic Disorders a Possibility 
HETHER automation will increase the num- 
ber of psychosomatic disorders remains to be 

seen. It has been estimated that 20% of all em- 
ployees in peacetime are. borderline emotional 
cases, unable to bear efficiently the stresses of 
industrial work.!! At least half of the people who 
visit the industrial Medical Department are not 
actually ill but are reacting to a combination of 
physical, mental, and emotional factors. New re- 
sponsibility on the job, poor supervision, factory 
fatigue, poor job placement, adverse working con- 
ditions, insecurity, personal anxieties, home and 
family problems—all exert stress and strain on 
the worker and show up in his mental and physi- 
cal health picture. 

Certainly a good industrial medical program 
can do much to reduce psychosomatic illnesses by 
recognizing and controlling occupational factors 
and by counseling the employee on both occupa- 
tion and personal problems which affect his 
health. One company which is giving serious at- 
tention to nervous disorders which rob a worker 
of operating efficiency on the job is the Socony 
Mobil Oil Company. Dr. G. M. Saunders, head of 
the Medical Department, and also Chairman of 
the American Petroleum Institute’s Medical Ad- 
visory Committee, says that much can be done to 
lessen the effects of illness. The key to the pro- 
gram, he says, is the periodic examination and 
counseling by a physician, confidential and usu- 
ally non-compulsory.!2 

The industrial physician can often get to the 
roots of an employee’s health problem by talk- 
ing with him. Where emotional stress is a fac- 
tor, merely discussing the situation may relieve 
the stress. Pent-up emotions and psychic tension 
can lead to very real physical disorders, such as 
stomach ulcers and high blood pressure. Dr. 
Christopher Leggo has said that probably no one 
is of such stout emotional material that he could 
escape becoming acutely emotionally disturbed by 
a combination of trials or misfortunes. He defines 
the state in which any of us can find ourselves 
when we are confronted with greater stress than 
we are temporarily able to handle as a “situation- 
al neurosis.” Since the industrial physician has 
at his command the knowledge of an individual’s 
past work history and past behavior patterns, Dr. 
Leggo says, he is in an excellent position to recog- 
nize the symptoms as psychosomatic and to help 
the employee over the rough spot.!% 
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Health Counseling and Education 
BY MAKING available to employees health educa- 
tional advice and materials on such subjects 
as home safety, nutrition, and sanitation, indus- 
try serves to cut down on non-occupational ill- 
nesses and injuries. With the shorter workday 
or workweek likely as automation increases, peo- 
ple will have more leisure time. How an individual 
spends this off-the-job time can affect his health 
picture. Such interest in the welfare of the in- 
dividual need not be paternalistic, and when 
handled properly in the Medical Department can 
be an instrument for good industrial relations. 
Good morale can be most effective in preventing 
frustrations and maladjustments that can lead to 
illnesses of a psychosomatic nature. 

This new emphasis on preventive and con- 
structive medicine calls for increased attention by 
our medical schools to the health problems facing 
industry. Not nearly enough attention is being 
devoted to preparing physicians, and particularly 
those planning to go into industrial medical work, 
to administer health maintenance programs. 


Human Engineering 
AUTOMATION will require that all physicians— 
those in private practice as well as those in 
industry—know much more about the tolerance 
of the human organism to the stresses of occupa- 
tion. The man-machine relationship must be 
studied carefully by both the physician and the 
design engineer in order to achieve the most 
efficient and beneficial use of human capacities 
and skills. Despite the fact that man will be re- 
quired less and less to work jointly with a ma- 
chine in the production of goods, the need for at- 
tention to the stress-strain problems of man at 
work, in planning the work facilities and the 
working environment is not eliminated. Instru- 
ment dials and other control panel components at 
which the employee in the automatized industry 


will work must be designed with the physiological 
capacities of the man in mind. Boredom and fa- 
tigue can be caused by improper eye coordination, 
and this is only one of the factors involved. 


Summary 


AUTOMATION is not going to have the effect of 

an atomic bomb falling on us. On the con- 
trary, it will mean greater enjoyment of life, and 
will make possible a greater humanization of in- 
dustry. The working environment will: undoubt- 
edly be a safer, healthier place, and many of the 
hazards will be completely eliminated. Any new 
medical problems which arise can be coped with 
by adhering to the principles of preventive medi- 
cine, utilizing the knowledge and techniques of 
industrial health specialists in all the profes- 
sional fields. 
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PERIODICAL 
ARTICLES 


Abstracts in this section of the journal cover periodical 
articles which have been published, generally, within 
the bi-monthly or quarterly period of the issuance of 


“ From time to time “"P M A” will attempt to recapture 

; some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
— and these will be abstracted, too, for the interest 
of the reading audience. 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


THE JOB OF THE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR. L. J. DUNN. 
Supervisory Management. June, 1956. Pages 48-50. 


The extent to which the personnel administrator can pave the way for the elimination 
of many problems for line management is often the best test of the effectiveness of the 
job of the personnel administrator—as presented in this article by the Vice President 
and Factory Manager of Veeder-Root, Inc. (Hartford, Conn.). The personnel manager 
is an administrator in his own right by virtue of the large responsibility to see to it 
that personnel policies are shaped, accepted, and executed effectively and equitably 
throughout the organization. He is more than a “staff man.’’ His is a big job of 
persuasion in behalf of better management. 


There springs from this basic statement of responsibility the personnel manager’s 
task of developing a program which will attract, hold, and utilize good men in the best 
interests of the organization. Moreover, he must regard as part of his total program 
the important feature of “making good men better” once they have joined the organiza- 
tion. This entails a major responsibility for formulating a program of employee develop- 
ment by which the man and the company contribute to his advancement. It entails 
sound preparation of a program which will capitalize on sound relations, communica- 
tion, and supervisor-employee teamwork in reinforcing this objective of “making good 
men better.” In summary, the personnel administrator is not only a useful staff execu- 
tive but the rewards of his job are so closely associated with productivity and rela- 
tionships at the line operating levels that he is necessarily involved in company-wide 
planning, employee relations, and operating effectiveness throughout the organization. 


(157-56) 


LINE AND STAFF IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. C. A. MYERS AND 
J.G. TURNBULL. 


Harvard Business Review. July-August, 1956. Pages 113-124. 


The important thing at this time is to determine how to find ways to make industrial 
relations more constructive despite the overlapping of its functions and authority in 
companies. To see through the many and varied industrial relations programs and to 
find a more rational approach to the basic problems of line and staff authority the 
authors surveyed 34 firms in an intensive research project in which there were 
studied the types of administration, specific functions, authority, problems, and in- 
fluences at work in industrial relations of these companies. 


Organization bigness, strong union pressures, and other factors and influences lead 
the authors to conclude from this survey that “.. . our study confirms the concept 
that the industrial relations department should be limited to its traditional role of 
advice, service, consultation, and control in connection with functions which directly 
involve the line supervisor and his work. But in... policy making, particularly 
where a strong centralized union is involved, and in. . . policy or contract interpreta- 
tion, our evidence indicates that more authority for making initial decisions is fre- 
quently delegated to the staff specialist . .. The larger the company, the stronger the 
union pressures, the more skilled the staff, and the greater the common purpose of line 
and staff executives, the more logical it is to delegate to the staff the authority to 
make decisions in policy interpretation and to take a more active role in policy 
formulation. 


(158-56) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: PAST AND PRESENT. WM. M. FOX. 
Personnel Administration. July-August, 1956. Pages 5-10. 


In tracing the shifts and changes by which personnel administration has been moving 
toward a “developing profession,” Dr. Fox (Professor of Industrial Relations and 
Management, University of Florida) sketches the movement from the days of Frederick 
Taylor to the present. He identifies the principal changes in its place in the organiza- 
tion, selection and promotion of personnel, education and training programs for per- 
sonnel, grievance policies and procedures, personnel relations, and personnel research 
and control. Changes have been more than mere refinement of techniques. The con- 
cluding observation is as follows: 


“The modern personnel administrator adheres to a distinctive way of looking at be- 
havior, organizational relationships, and labor-management relations, which provides 
the basis for a developing personnel philosophy. In addition to his specialized knowl- 
edge of personnel tools and techniques, he must have, with the aid of a comprehensive 
set of theories and principles, a degree of professional competence as a diagnostician. 
And finally, his effectiveness will depend not only upon his ability to study relation- 
ships but, also, upon the administrative skill with which he enters into these relation- 
ships and influences them through the interaction of his ideas with those of others... 
(these) provide the pattern for tomorrow: the further emergence of a new profession.” 


(159-56) 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL __ 


MEETINGS FOR TOP MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. GEORGE S. ODIORINE. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June, 1956. Pages 15-16, 62-65. 


Meeting the needs of mature executives for further development and growth is today one 
of the top challenges confronting management. An increasingly favored means of 
solving the problem of finding a suitable medium for training is the periodic manage- 
ment meeting for top executives conducted off company premises at a hotel, university, 
or other non-business location. In the past, such meetings have often been for the 
recreation of a few top executives or meetings of the sales staff. The current trend 

is toward using such meetings as a means of organizational development—to study 
management principles, objectives, policies, or to develop long range plans for the 
organization. 


The growth in the use of such meetings may be attributed to the fact that their relaxed 
climate, free from the pressures of day-to-day problems, enables executives to deal 
reflectively with problems which have long range importance to the company. Such an 
aim assumes that these objectives are clearly defined. Mr. Odiorine discusses an 
effective program of this type in which the initial program was first concerned with 
problem-definition rather than problem-solving. The results were stated, not in terms 
of answer, but good questions. He feels “good questions, stated and clarified, provide 
a genuine basis for organizational and management development back home in the of- 
fice or plant.” 


(160-56) 


CAREER EXECUTIVE—IN TRANSITION. RAYMOND L. 
RANDALL. 
Personnel Administration. July-August, 1956. Pages 23-28. 


Changes in technology, social trends, new concepts of public service, new frontiers 
in government functions—these will require more in the way of “generalists” who can 
build managerial competency upon their technical specialty. There must be a definite 
move to counteract excessive tendencies toward specialization. Preparation for this 
broader administrative and managerial role will require clear direction of career de- 
velopment on the part of the individual. 


A survey of some 800 executives in the Federal service discloses their composition to 
be such as to reflect a good cross-section of fields of interest and specialization, a 
considerable spread of occupational origin or source of recruitment from which they 
entered into government service, stability of employment, a high level of academic 
attainment, and a long span of continuous and progressively more responsible Federal 
service. But there is one deficiency —the absence of a deliberate pattern of formal 
training to equip them for the task of administrative and managerial responsibilities. 
The survey responses on the part of the individuals revealed a heavy vote for the need 
for training in the field of administration. The Federal government will fail to tap the 
large fund of potential talent in its management ranks until such time that it provides 
opportunities for the management training of its many specialists. 
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OF TIME AND TOP MANAGEMENT. LYDIA STRONG. 
Management Review. June, 1956. Pages 486-499. 


The staff of Management Review queried approximately 40 top executives representing 
a cross-section ol aneaisemiion enterprises over the country in regard to the use of 
their executive time. The findings: (1) most of them work overtime but tend to enjoy 
it because of the interest and challenge of the work and a minimum of interruptions; 
(2) most of them try to plan ahead in using their executive time; (3) most of the execu- 
tives “are sincere believers in delegation, whether or not they have been able to bring 
themselves to delegate as many of their own responsibilities as they could wish;” and 
(4) planning and delegation manage to cut down on the expenditure of executive time 
in coping with emergencies and the need for excessive overtime. 


As for clues in saving time, they point to emphasis on organizing one’s work effec- 
tively, setting work priorities, work delegation, time scheduling, and effective use of 
meetings. In regard to time-wasters of the executive’s time, special mention _is made 
of failure of assistants to use their own initiative and assume their own responsibili- 
ties, and, not enough well-trained men around to whom assignments can be delegated 
with assurance. Other time-wasters: too long and too frequent meetings; red tape; 
unnecessary reports; emergencies; and personal discussions not related to specific 
objectives. Colorful cartoons representing “Where the Day Goes” supplement this 
Management Review survey. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE FOREMAN’S JOB. ROBERT H. GUEST. 
Supervisory Management. July, 1956. Pages 2-7. 


The account is especially adapted from the recent book published by the Harvard 
University Press, “The Foreman on the Assembly Line.” Close study of 56 foremen 
at work with a detailed recording of his movements throughout the work day revealed 
that the foreman’s job is marked by constant pressure, interruptions, crises of mech- 
anical failures and absenteeism, and an admixture of personal and technical problems. 
He is in contact with more people than anyone else in the management chain. The less 
effective foreman tends to spend more time on manual operations for one reason or 
another. More than half of his time is spent in contact with other people—with other 
foremen, the general foreman, staff personnel, and the workers under him. Slightly 
over 30% of his time is involved in observing, analyzing, and discussing quality and 
work progress in his unit. Personnel administration accounts for approximately 11% 
of his time. 


A profile of the job is expressed by one of the foremen: “As a foreman, it’s my job to 
make it so the men want to do the job right. You don’t push them. You help them. 
Then they help you. You keep their tools in top shape, make sure they have stock on 
hand, are right on the spot when they’re in trouble, explain why a thing has to be done, 
listen to them, stand up for them if they are right, leave them alone unless they want 
you. 
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HOW DO YOU RATE AS A LEADER? REXFORD HERSEY. 
Supervisory Management. August, 1956. Pages 37-38. 


Dr. Hersey, Associate Professor of Industry at the University of Pennsylvania, has 
devised a quiz which has been given to more than 6,500 supervisors and foremen over 
the nation. The quiz consists of a series of fifty (50) questions—the answers to 
which are supposed to indicate strengths and weaknesses in the concept and under- 
standing of leadership role of the supervisor. The questions are largely in the area of 


~ human relations, with a sprinkling of questions in other related aspects of supervision. 


They cover instances of discipline, induction, training, approaching the emotionally 
upset employee, absenteeism of employees, morale and incentive, and other areas. 
The questions are expressed quite briefly in a single sentence, and are to be 
answered by a check off (True) or (False). 


All of the questions are reproduced in this article. There are presented elsewhere in 
this issue (pages 54-58) the answers to the questions. The answers, too, are briefly 
but sufficiently explanatory to present the reasoning for the answer given. The 
answers are drawn from a large fund of supervisory experience and knowledge as well 
as recorded research in supervisory leadership. The quiz and the answers offer a 
handy instrument for prospective as well as inexperienced supervisors. There is no 
scoring device, but it is indicated that the average supervisor will probably miss 
about nine of the fifty questions. 
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DO YOU HAVE A BACKSTOP? (STAFF) 
Supervisory Management. July, 1956. Pages 23-27. 


Emergencies, absenteeism of the supervisor for sickness or other reason, vacation 
fill-in, and other instances require a “backstop” to take over the supervision or the 
effects can be serious. The advantages of training an understudy go far beyond taking 
over the job on an interim basis—it includes improvement of inter-departmental rela- 
tions, opportunity for the understudy to come to know the men and the processes 
better, inculcating a sense of responsibility in the prospective supervisor, and a 
Systematic way by which the supervisor can turn over many details and chores to his 
understudy and thereby turn his attention to more pressing matters and to items of more 
importance. To do so is a mark of sound supervisory leadership, and management will 
continue to ask the question: Do you have any backstop to take over? 


Criteria for selection of an understudy are: ability to think straight; ambition; and, 
perspective. Sound training will lead to sound selection of the individual who, among 
several eligible candidates, would show up best in the training process as an under- 
study. The prescription in training an understudy: (1) Let him in on the know; (2) Out- 
line the problems; (3) Show him how to help himself; (4) Give him his head (problem- 
solving experiences); (5) Develop his “people-consciousness”; (6) Let him represent 


you. Several points of caution concerning unit morale are presented in selection of an 
understudy. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


EXPERIENCE IN COMMUNICATION AND PERSUASION IN THE AREA OF 
HEALTH. WILLIAM P. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. June, 1956. Pages 266-268. 


The author advances the argument that communication and persuasion in health are 
more complicated than in other areas. To support this stand he states that it was over 
a hundred years after smallpox vaccination had been proved safe before it was widely 
used. It took 25 years before diphtheria immunization was accepted. For years the 
antivivisectionists obstructed the scientific research essential to progress. And today 
we have the anit-fluoridationists. In the field of health education our major problems 
have to do with the behavior of the individual. We seek to lead him to do something 
different from what he has done before. -Health beliefs are often very personal and 
changing them is frequently exceedingly difficult. 


In order to achieve better communication and persuasion the author suggests that first 
of all the doctor must know what the employee thinks and why. Saceut, the patient 
must be in the presence of trusted authority. Third, what the doctor is talking about 
must be demonstrated to the other fellow in ways that he can understand. Fourth, the 
other fellow needs time to think it over. Fifth, the opportunity to do what is sug- 
gested must be made easy. These are among the basic principles of modern health 
education. They require special skills in communication and persuasion if we are to 
improve health habits and attitude. 
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EIGHT CHALLENGES FOR SAFETY. J. E. TRAINER. 
National Safety News. June, 1956. Pages 18-19, 123-124. 


Progress in accident prevention is becoming more and more difficult. To keep abreast 
of it, the author suggests these major points: (1) Develop better methods. We must 
find new procedures and new tools. We can’t depend on the old techniques to main- 
tain progress. (2) Prepare for the age of the atom. To date an admirable job in acci- 
dent prevention has been done in this field. It is imperative that even greater pre- 
cautions be taken as the uses of atomic energy are expanded. (3) Keep pace with 
disease control; accidents now kill fewer persons than diseases. Unless we become 
more safety conscious, however, accidents may soon become the top killer. (4) Get 
busy off the job. Less than 20 percent of all fatalities occur on the job. If we are to 
reduce the annual toll to any great extent, we must make a greater effort to prevent off- 
the-job injuries. (5) Top management must take a more active part in plant safety 


efforts. Safety work is not something that can be delegated and then forgotten. 


For safety directors, the challenge is to become better versed in the technical aspects 
of operations and do a better job of selling safety to supervisors and employees. 
Promote safety contacts with employees. These will develop better relations between 
men and management in addition to preventing accidents. Reduce accident costs b 
preventing accidents. Accidents have become soexpensive that no plant can affor 

not to have a sound safety program. 
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WHAT COMPANIES PAY FOR MEDICAL SERVICES. DORIS THOMPSON. 
Management Record. April, 1956. Pages 132-138. 


Many segments of American business are spending large sums of money to keep their 
employees healthy and fit. This report of the expenditures of some 135 companies of- 
fers a number of comparisons of the costs of medical and health services. The com- 
parisons between companies are presented in a variety of tables. They show that 
there is a wide range in the per employee cost of medical programs; the largest group 
of companies reporting averaged from $10 to $20 per person. An interesting factor is 
the wide range of salaries of professional personnel employed. Full-time dogtors, for 
example, range from less than $6,000 to more than $30,000 annually. 


A major segment of the survey is concerned with the question: Are companies now pay- 


_ing more or less for their employee health services? There are many hazards in com- 


puting such cost figures since accounting methods, unusual medical department ex- 
pansions, etc., may have an effect on an individual company’s figures. Nevertheless, 
in general the figures “indicate that medical and health programs for employees have 
progressed rather than regressed in the past ten years.” The comparative tables, for 
the interest of the readers, clearly point to the slow but definite progress. 
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EXECUTIVE HEALTH. (STAFF). 
Management Methods. June, 1956. Pages 39-40. 


This article presents the results of a study of the health of a group of 500 male and 
100 female executives made by Dr. Charles Edward Thompson and Dr. H. Frederick 
Staack, Jr., both of Chicago. The findings, as well as the charts illustrating the 


article, were originally reported in the April, 1956 issue of INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 


The study revealed that more than fifty percent of these executives had a disease 

they didn’t know about. The point is made that unless a company has a policy of 
regular medical checkups, it is likely that many of the executive staff are unaware of 
the existence of a disease that could be a serious threat to their health. The largest 
percentage of newly discovered ailments concerned the arteries and the heart. One out 
of every six executives showed an incidence of hypertension or heart disease. 


The authors report that statistical incidences follow the same general pattern as in 
earlier studies, and this is even further supported by more than 500 examinations which 
have not been completely classified. The article urges companies to institute com- 
prehensive initial examinations, followed by corrective action, plus periodic checkups, 
in order to stop the increasing loss of qualified executives through sickness. 
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LINES OF COMMUNICATION. R. G. REEVE. 
National Safety News. June, 1956. Pages 72-74, 116. 


Communication in industry is a process through which management receives and sup- 
plies information. It should be recognized, however, that the employer must remain 
sensitive to employee opinions and ideas through suggestions, supervisory experience, 
accident experience, grievances, and similar expressions. 


By means of written communications, the West Allis Works of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is attempting to motivate its people 
toward desired attitudes and conduct. This means that the company must develop 
clear-cut policies to guide programs, provide safety education at all levels, and com- 
pile rules or instructions where needed to insure safe practices. Safe procedures work 
when employees accept and practice them. Less obvious is a related advantage—the 
crystallizing of safety policies when they must be set down, approved, and issued. 

At the West Allis Works a wide variety of published information to motivate employees 
toward safety consciousness and safe habits is used. Ideas are presented at various 
levels and through many media. These may be classified into such areas as the fol- 
lowing: (1) General—for all employees. This includes publications, posters, movies, 
etc. (2) Specific publications—for definite groups such as supervisors and committee- 
men; and, (3) Safety manuals—The impact of well-planned, written communications on 


safety may save many times their cost in reduced accidents and heightened employee 
interest. 
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STANDARDS FOR ONE-NURSE MEDICAL UNITS. DORIS M. THOMPSON. 
Management Record. . July, 1956. Pages 246-249. 


Various surveys report the one-nurse medical unit to be found in anywhere from 25% to 
75% of the companies surveyed. In addition, the Conference Board survey shows this 
not to be limited to small companies—for it has found that more than one-third of the 
companies surveyed and having one-nurse units are companies with 1,000 to 2,500 
employees. Yet, there is a marked lack of uniformity or standardization as to the 
nurse's job, line relationship to a supervisor in the management ranks, or dimension of 


her responsibilities. This grows out of the haphazard rather than planned development 
and staffing of medical units. 


Recently, through a comprehensive statement issued by the Industrial Nurses Section 
of the American Nurses Association, there has been set forth for the first time an 
overall statement of the “Functions and Standards for an Industrial Nurse in a One- 
Nurse Service in Commerce or Industry.” This is reproduced in this article, in full, 
with some eighteen statements of functions and the corresponding standards for each 
function. They fall under the broad headings of administration and operation of the 
health service department, nursing care and health maintenance, and relationship to 
community health and welfare agencies in the industrial nurse’s job. The Association 


also supplemented this with a statement of professional qualifications, knowledge, 
and skills required to do the job. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


MORALE AND GROUP BEHAVIOR. LEE STOCKFORD. 
Office Executive. August, 1956. Pages 39-41. 


One of the speeches which was presented at the recent international conference of the 
National Office Management Association held in Philadelphia (May 21-23, 1956), 

was by the author who is Advisor on Corporate Industrial Relations, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 


Drawing upon some of the basic definitions of morale from the works of Viteles, 
Maier, and others, Mr. Stockford places primary emphasis on individual differences in 
our understanding of morale and group behavior. This is the most significant phase of 
our understanding of morale and group behavior since there spring from individual dif- 
ferences one’s attitudes, perceptions, and responses to group Situations. They deter- 
mine one’s acceptance or rejection of group goals. Through a series of social situa- 
tions Mr. Stockford illustrates how these come into focus, particularly in recalling the 
experience in employing considerable numbers of women as industrial workers in the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation during World War II. The attitudes and perceptions of 
the women, most of whom were in the labor force for the first time, are discussed in 
regard to their recruitment into the labor force, enployment conditions, supervision, 
and the actions of the supervisor and co-workers. After setting several statements of 
principle relative to morale and group behavior, the author states that correction of 
attitudes which lead to disciplinary situations should be undertaken as a phase of 
employee training and not as a punitive matter. 
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THE COMMON DENOMINATOR OF SUCCESS. H. P. ABBOTT. 
Journal of College Placement. March, 1956. Pages 7-18. 


Why does one man succeed in business while another with equal education and ability 
fails to make the grade? The ingredient which is the common denominator of success, 
according to the author, is attitude—attitude toward the job, the economy, community, 
church, family, company, fellow workers, and his general outlook. Although many 
companies give much attention to ability and personality assessment before hiring 

a supervisory prospect, little or nothing is subsequently done, especially in the direc- 
tion of personality and attitude development. 


It is stated that a manager cannot succeed in business unless he is in favor of the free 
enterprise system and is willing to compromise his own personal interests at times 
with those of the company for which he works. Although civic mindedness, religion, 
and love of family are important, they can interfere with success in business unless 
the would-be executive balances these with those of his company responsibilities. In 
his attitude toward himself, a man should not take himself too seriously, should have 

a good sense of humor, should not be selfish, and should be at ease with people. 
Training officers should emphasize attitude development as much as they do dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and the refinement of skills. 
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MORE IDEAS VIA ATTITUDE SURVEYS. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record. June, 1956. Pages 198-199. 


Two kinds of information ordinarily are obtained from employee attitude surveys. 

Eighty or ninety percent of the usual written survey consists of questions with a choice 
of prepared responses: This provides an array of quantitative data which may 
tabulated. The other type of approach provides the “meat on the bones.” This is the 
relatively unconstructed portion of the survey in which the employee is invited to 
comment on any company matters which may be of interest to him. He may offer 
bouquets or he may throw brickbats. To increase the value of these comments to 
management they are often grouped by units or subject matter and thus indicate ele- 
ments which need improvement or serve as a source of good suggestions. 


One criticism of employee attitude surveys which has been made is-that they circumvent 
the supervisor. Survey specialists admit this, but feel the advantages gained in open- 
ing communication channels for those employees who will not speak frankly to their 
supervisors outweigh the disadvantages. Efforts are made to obtain employee comments 
through the use of such phrases as “For instance,” “Other comments, questions... ”, 
and the provision of extra space after each question. Provision is sometimes made for 
a form to be filled out at any time after the survey entitled, “Just in case you have 
something else to say later.” 
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WHEN IT’S TIME FOR A CHANGE. ROBERT TANNENBAUM. 
Supervisory Management. July, 1956. Pages 51-56. 


Probably the most important problem facing the line supervisor is that of persuading 
workers to accept resulting changes which come with our changing technology and in- 
troduction of new ideas and more production “know-how.” How to overcome this 
resistance to change, how to recognize the barriers which workers put up, how to cope 
with individual and group hostility to change affecting them—these are key questions 
discussed by Dr. Tannenbaum, Associate Professor of Personnel, Management and In- 
dustrial Relations at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Among the barriers: (1) deliberate restriction of output; (2) fear and insecurity as to 
how change will affect their personal welfare; (3) clash of goals—individual goals and 
the organization’s goals; (4) varying modes of behavior to deal with threat or punish- 
ment in not yielding to change. For people to accept change three different things 
have to occur: (1) it is important that people understand the reasons for the change; 
(2) people have to see that the change is going to be good for them; and (3) some new 
behavior will be called for on the part of the individual—new skills, etc. Good ap- 
proaches include “salesmanship” in a sound sense, consultative management, greater 
participation on the part of people subject to the change. The classical Harwood 
reap vl Corporation experiment in human relations is discussed at the close of 
the article. 
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EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN GENERAL MOTORS. EARL R. BRAMBLETT. 
Personnel Administration. July-August, 1956. Pages 11-17. 


Six principles express the General Motors precept of employee relations and the author 
(GM Labor Relations Staff) notes that five of the six concern people and only one con- 
cerns physical facilities. The “Six Basic General Motors Principles” are: (1) Put 

the right people in the right places; (2) Train everyone for the job to be done; (3) Make 
the organization a coordinated team; (4) Supply the right tools and the a condition s; 
(5) Give security with opportunity, incentive, recognition; (6) Look ahead, plan ahead 
. . - for more and better things.” 


Mr. Bramblett, whose experience in General Motors extends over a period of approxi- 
mately thirty years, presents the aspects of decentralization, collective bargaining, 
communication, and activities representative of the total employee relations program 
of the company. Suggestion plans, training, safety, health maintenance of workers, 
interviewing and counseling, and benefit plans are among the several areas of employee 
relations selected for brief discussion. Of particular interest is the dimension of use 
of the information rack service in the communication program: 2,090 racks are in use; 
two new booklets are added each week; some 330,000 employees pick up the booklets 
to the tune of 2 million booklets per month in the fields of business and economics, 
home and family interests, safety and health information, inspirational and self help 
material, and scientific and mechanical subjects. 
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ARE YOUR WORKERS BORED WITH OVERSIMPLIFIED JOBS? E. A. ROBIE. 
Management Methods. August, 1956. Pages 47-50. 


“Job enlargement” and high productivity and individual satisfaction which come with 
job enlargement is discussed by the Personnel Director, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of America. All of the employee personnel benefits notwithstanding, the fact 
is that they do not compensate for the dissatisfaction which comes with an over- 
simplified job. For the worker, job enlargement leads to increased interest in the job, 
higher salary range, more job responsibility, greater job satisfaction, and increased 
job security. For the company, it means reduction in absenteeism, improved job 
efficiency, lower total payroll, more satisfied workers, and less turnover. : 


To illustrate experiences in job enlargement and the net effects of this action the 
author cites three significant cases: the Detroit Edison story; the IBM story; and, the 
Colonial Life experience. Different operations are involved in each of these three 
cases and with a different environment—yet in each case the action in broadening the 
base of the job, allowing a margin of judgment of selection, and developing a family of 
job tasks made possible job satisfaction and benefits for the worker. More than one- 
half million workers are currently affected by job enlargement programs at the produc- 
tion level in American industry. A program of job enlargement requires, however, a 
sound job enlargement philosophy at the top and middle management level and a quality 
of resourcefulness on the part of the personnel manager. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


PROMOTIONAL PRACTICES FOR TECHNICAL MEN. E. J. BENGE. 
Advanced Management. March, 1956. Pages 10-12. 


A questionnaire was sent to several hundred companies, large and small, with 69 
companies responding as to their promotion practices for technical and scientific 
personnel. The companies are classed according to industry and to size of work 
force; 37 of the 69 reporting companies employed 1,000 persons or more. Asa result 
of this survey it appears that, in promoting technical and scientific keymen, American 
industry gives first consideration to: 


(a) Recommendation of the present supervisor; (b) An interview by the prospective 
supervisor; (c) The candidate’s personnel file; and, (d) Merit rating record. Considered 
of less importance are aptitude tests (whether given at time of employment or at time 

of promotion) and length of service. Large companies tend to accent merit rating more 
than small companies, while small companies rely more on the composite personnel 
record. Seven out of ten companies do not maintain a “talent file.” Those which do 
are mainly large companies. 


It seems generally conclusive that industry places little value on mere length of serv- 
ice as a factor in promotion. 80% consider they have had considerable success in 
promoting well qualified technical and scientific keymen who were young or had little 
service, passing up less qualified employees who were either older or had longer 
service. Virtually all companies use the same procedures for other professional and 
administrative employees as well as for technical and scientific employees. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY. J. TIFFIN AND 
W. PREVRATIL. 
American Psychologist. May, 1956. Pages 246-248. 


In order to get an indication of the extent to which industrial psychologists and their 
activities have been accepted in the aircraft industry —and why—a questionnaire was 
sent to 160 personnel executives in plants manufacturing aircraft products. Seven 
personnel activities were listed and the executives were asked to check each activity 
in which an industrial psychologist would be of value to their plant. There was a 62% 
return. 


Training, and, Personnel Selection were checked significantly more times than the other 
five. Attitude Surveys and Human Engineering were checked significantly fewer times 
than the others. Obtaining about average numbers of checks were Employee — 
Safety, and Job Evaluation. Labor Relations received “write-in” votes from 10% o 

the companies. About 28% of the companies employed a psychologist on either a full- 
— or a consulting basis, while 55% of the respondents thought he would be a useful 
employee. 


Best areas of college training for personnel and industrial relations work were con- 
sidered to be psychology, personnel and industrial relations courses, and general busi- 
ness courses—in that order. Of the 57 who replied to the question, 72% thought that 
some graduate work would be desirable. Industrial psychologists are used by a much 
greater proportion of plants having at least 1,000 employees than by those with fewer 


employees. (179-56) 


AN OVERSEAS CAREER. R. G. KAISER. 
Journal of College Placement. . March, 1956. Pages 21-23. 


Many career opportunities exist today for those working for American business in 
foreign countries, but there are certain definite differences from work in this country. 
Four basic types of export businesses employ Americans: manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, export jobbers, American firms with their own export division, and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of American firms which obtain their non-managerial employees from local 
employment sources. 


Basic requirements for consideration for these overseas jobs are a comprehensive 
education, a thorough knowledge of the company, sufficient experience to gain a posi- 
tion of stature in the company before going overseas, high motivation, and a working 
grasp of the foreign language. Understanding and acceptance of the customs, tradi- 
tions, and culture of the foreign land are essential, as is the development of a proper 
attitude toward the natives. A wife and children also may present problems, such as the 
wife’s attitude and understanding, education of the children, earlier maturity of chil- 
dren in some foreign countries, and other factors. 


Many employees fail to realize that the countries which are underdeveloped today are 
potentially the great nations of tomorrow. Their proper development is dependent to a 
great extent on the influences experienced from those representatives of those coun- 
tries which are more fully developed today. Overseas work is a new area for employee 
orientation, counseling, and development. 
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MISTAKES MADE IN RECRUITING COLLEGE GRADUATES. LEITH SHACKEL. 
Office Executive. June, 1956. Pages 21-22. 


A survey of 626 college graduates in engineering, business administration, and 
science disclosed that “poor attitude” on the part of the recruiter was primarily 
responsible for unfavorable company impressions on the graduates. Recruiters acted 
in a superior manner or were not sufficiently interested in the student. Other criti- 
cisms of the interviewers were that they were unqualified, could not interview, were 
not frank, and discriminated because of sex, race or draft status. The most objection- 
able characteristics that a recruiter can have are: exaggerating career opportunities 
with his company, giving false encouragement, and unfavorably comparing their college 
with others. Almost a third of the students stated that they had been interviewed by 
at least one recruiter who was inconsiderate and tactless. 


College placement officers were surveyed for their criticisms of recruiting practices, 
and fifteen of the major complaints are given in this article. A list of 11 favorable 
characteristics which a recruiter can have are also given. Four suggestions are given 
by the author, a college placement officer, to increase recruiting effectiveness: (1) 
set definite times for recruiting and arrive on time; (2) clearly define job opportunities 
and qualifications necessary; (3) send the placement office copies of job offers and 
rejections; and (4) work through the placement office in all colleges which have such 
office. 
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THE PLACEMENT OF WORKERS: CONCEPTS AND PROBLEMS. 
E. E. 


Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1956. Pages 1-16. 


In this address to the American Psychological Association the author stresses that the 
field of worker placement presents many challenges and that we have only now reached 
the point where we can intelligently ask the proper questions and state the problems. 
Factual research alone will not be sufficient in the future; new ideas and concepts 
will be necessary to achieve further improvements in the selection and placement area. 


Too little work has been done in the area of criteria and the interaction of multiple 
criteria for a single job. It is pointed out that equally successful workers may contri- 
bute equally to a given job, but in different ways. In the area of occupational analysis, 
three sets of problems deserve research: (1) kinds of characteristics used in deter- 
mining similarity among positions; (2) types in arranging positions into classes; and 
(3) ways for determining similarity among jobs. 


Manpower utilization in the form of differential placement presents the third major 
challenging area, particularly in these times of increasing automation. The author 
discusses problems associated with placing workers into three types of jobs: (1) in- 
dependent jobs; (2) jobs where a series of workers work on a given job or material in 
succession; and (3) coordinate jobs, which employ the team approach. Techniques 
which have been used in these types of jobs are discussed. 
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INTERVIEWING AND TESTING.  R. S. UHRBROCK. 
Journal of College Placement. May, 1956. Pages 29-36. 


Interviewing is an art and skill which comes only with practice, but improvements in 
methods can be made through giving attention to the structure of the interview. An 
interview should be conversational, informal, depth rather than stress, and should in- 
clude a few probing questions of “how” and “why.” Termination of an interview is a 
difficult area which can take one of five forms: (1) offer applicant a job; (2) reject the 
applicant (tactfully); (3) state an interest and intent to give the applicant further con- 
sideration; (4) encourage the applicant to contact the company if he becomes available 
for employment at some future date; and (5) refer him to another department which may 
be more applicable to his interests. 


Employers look for intelligence in an applicant first, according to a quoted study, yet 
intelligence is extremely difficult to estimate accurately. Tests are the best method, 
but even in colleges where seniors are tested the measuring instruments vary so that 
it is difficult to apply a common yardstick to graduates from different colleges. The 
time to ascertain what are an applicant’s intelligence, skills, and abilities is before 
hiring rather than after, to reduce training costs. More and more companies are dis- 


covering that tests can furnish specific information which cannot be obtained through 
an interview. 
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NOTES 


into a relatively short and intense few months in February-April. (6) In addition to 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE CAMPUS INTERVIEW. R. G. KOPFF. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass’n). May, 1956. Pages 538-543. 


The interview as an instrument in college recruitment has undergone a drastic change 

during the past few years as a result of the shortage of engineers and scientists. The 
college interview now differs in six important aspects from the usual personnel inter- 

view. The following are the key points: 


(L) The graduate engineer or scientist cannot generally be interviewed with regard to a 
specific job, but must first be hired and later placed in a specific position after a 
training period. This means that training is actually becoming more of an extension of 
the placement process. (2) More so than other college graduates, the engineer is 
ordinarily hired with an eye to his potential value to the organization many years in the 
future. Especially with only one recruiter’s opinion, and in the absence of valid pre- 
dictors of future engineering success, a company often will not know for two or three 
years whether they have hired a good man. (3) The typical interview is usually con- 
ducted at the campus rather than in the plant or office. (4) Initial campus interviews 
generally last only 20 minutes. (5) The recruiting “season” at the colleges is paced 


evaluating the applicant, an interviewer must spend a large part of his limited time in 
“selling” the graduate on his company. 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE EVALUATES. DWIGHT GENTRY. 
Journal of College Placement. May, 1956. Pages 19-26, 


Questionnaires were sent to 72 large department stores asking for information as to what 
five factors were considered most important in the selection of college graduates for 
management positions. Replies were received from 49 (70%). A similar questionnaire 
was also sent to 69 professors of retailing; 40 replies were received. 


The personal interview was selected by 43 of the 49 department stores as being the 
most important consideration in hiring college graduates. Next, in order of emphasis, 
were the applicant’s personal appearance, his past work history, participation in 
extra-curricular activities in college, and test results. Of secondary value were his 
academic record in college, the course of study followed, and character references 
furnished by the applicant. 


The teachers generally agreed with the department store officials but they thought more 
emphasis should be placed on the applicant’s academic record and course of study. It 
is argued that analysis of the student’s grade transcript can indicate areas in which 
the student is particularly weak or strong, or in which he has more interest. However, 
most companies consider grades only in that a below average grade is a negative mark 
against the applicant. The ideal applicant is one who is well-balanced; i.e., tops in 
grades and also in campus leadership. 
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WHEN THE EMPLOYEE DECIDES TO QUIT. W.L.MCNAUGHTON. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1956. Pages 525-532. 


It is known that the behavior of employees who have decided to quit contributes to the 
hidden costs of employee turnover, whether they are sympathetic or antagonistic 
toward the company. The author conducted a survey-questionnaire of an aircraft com- 
pany with 10,000 employees in which there were separated 5,600 in the year immediately 
preceding the study. About 5,000 of these were voluntary terminations, each of whom 
remained on the payroll an average of 31 calendar days after deciding to quit. 


Eight tables are given which break down the time lags (between intention to quit and 
last day on the payroll) by such factors as marital status, sex, wage groups, age, and 

job status. Some of the interesting conclusions: (1) There was a higher percentage of 

impulse” quitting among single people than among married, as expected, but a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of married people quit without having lined up a new job 
elsewhere. Some of this is attributable to married women quitting, however. (2) The 
highest percentage of “impulse” quitting was found in the lowest income bracket; as 
income increased, “impulse” quitting decreased. (3) Of those people who left the same 
day they decided to quit, young men leaving to join the armed forces constituted by far 
the largest number. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


AUTOMATION’S IMPACT UPON JOB EVALUATIONS. R. E. SULLIVAN. 
Office Executive. June, 1956. Pages 19-20. 


Automation will have far-reaching effects upon many management practices: (1) With 
greater use of automated equipment the problems of safety in manufacturing operations 
become less burdensome; (2) Because automation combines activities, our fundamental 
concepts and trends in the field of incentives will need careful scrutiny if not major 
revision; (3) Managerial responsibility will be greatly increased, especially at the 
lower echelons; (4) Managerial responsibility will likewise be more easily pinpointed; 
(5) Traditional union classifications and jurisdiction will be seriously challenged and 
altered; (6) Training or retraining problems will require more attention than at any time 
since World War II; (7) Traditional thinking regarding seniority units will undergo con- 
siderable revision as the full effects of automation become apparent. 


A study is reported where the author installed much automated equipment in a large 
clerical unit with 215 employees. After 30 months the number of employees had been 
reduced to 171, but substantial salary savings failed to result because of the neces- 
sary upgrading of employees. As new jobs were created it became obvious that the 
factors used in evaluating jobs would have to be modified and refined because of the 
new skills and responsibilities. Where mechanization of work makes narrow and rather 
rigid job classifications possible, automation of jobs reverses this trend. 
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FRINGE BENEFITS: ARE THEY RELATED TO WAGE RATES? 
V. C. CRISAFULLI AND S. C. SUFRIN. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n) May, 1956. Pages 533-537. 


This article is concerned with analyzing, for a given labor market, the fringe benefits 
that are reducible to monetary value to see if there is any relationship to the base 
wages paid by the same companies. The basic data were obtained from 15 firms in the 
Mohawk Valley in the Utica-Rome (New York) area, and covered paid holidays, paid 
vacations, non-production bonuses, free goods and services, welfare benefits, and 
shift differentials. The total value of these fringe benefits ranged considerably — 
from 9% to 46% of the total payroll for individual companies. 


There was no obvious relationship between fringe benefits and basic wage rates for 
these 15 companies in a rather depressed industrial market at the time. (The correla- 
tion obtained was .10, which is insignificant.) However, the correlation between rank- 
ings of firms in accordance with their basic rate, and their rankings in terms of basic 
rate plus fringe benefits was .95, which is highly significant. This means that the 
rank order of total monetary benefits paid by each company was virtually unaffected 

by considering fringe benefits apart from basic wage rate, and that competition between 
these firms for the available labor was affected little or none by the fringe benefits 
they pay. Other non-monetary benefits could not be investigated. 
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PLAN—DEVICE TO INCREASE PROFITS AND PRODUCTIVITY. 


Pacific Northwest Business. June, 1956. Pages 18-27. 


Some sixty (60) plants now utilize the Scanlon Plan and these are distributed over a 
wide variety of industries. Stromberg-Carlson, Parker Pen, Pittsburgh Water Heater, 
and other companies are among these firms. The heart of the Scanlon Plan is the 
financial incentive for a group of workers (the producing unit as a whole) rather than 
the individual worker. A high degree of worker participation in the plan, from the very 
beginning, is essential. The author presents the account of the Lapointe Machine Tool 
Company, which is one of the most publicized successes of the Scanlon Plan in 
action. It demonstrates the plant-wide bonus plan derived from increased cooperation 
and productivity pitted against a standard or normal labor cost. Its chief psychological 
value lies in its encouragement of an esprit de corps in labor-management cooperation 
rather than in the competition between the workers and management. 


Dr. Wolf discusses some of the weaknesses of the pas as well as some of the problems 
involved in changing and establishing attitudes of labor and management in the in- 
stallation and use of the Scanlon Plan. Of particular practical value is the author’s 
presentation of six basic precepts and steps in undertaking the Scanlon Plan in an 
organization. Scanlon, then on the teaching staff of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, originated the plan when he was called to assist the Lapointe Machine Tool 
Company in Hudson, Massachusetts. 
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NOTES 


TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


REDUCING TRAINING COSTS BY EMPLOYMENT TESTING. J. T. RUSMORE AND 
G. J. TOORENAAR. 


Personnel Psychology. Spring, 1956. Pages 39-44, 


A group of 135 telephone operators were given a test battery consisting of three tests, 
for numerical facility, number checking, and table reading. The operators were all who 
were hired in the first seven months of the year, tested but none rejected, and were 
terminated in the same year. At their time of termination the supervisor decided 
whether their work performance had been satisfactory or unsatisfactory. In an earlier 
study a correlation of .56 was obtained using an 84-item check list criterion. In the 
present study a correlation of .81 was obtained usingithis satisfactory-unsatisfactory 
work performance criterion. There was a significant difference in the average score of 
the pass and the fail groups. 


Based on costs of $40 for rejecting an applicant and $340 for training a failure, the 
author estimates an annual savings of $28,000 to the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. This is obtained from a curve which utilizes the above data and with a 
cutoff point on test scores whick is realistic in the current labor market. It is sug- 
gested that use of a method such as this one is a good way for psychologists and 
personnel people to demonstrate to management the effectiveness and dollar savings of 
a valid test. 
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BASICS OF PERSONNEL TESTING. (U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.) 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1956. Pages 548-561. 


It has become quite apparent that tests are specialized tools which require training 
and experience for their most effective use. They must be used in the right place, 

in the right manner, and in the right combination with other means of personnel meas- 
urement and evaluation. To the test technician this brief non-technical discussion of 
testing terms and facts, which was originally prepared as a guide for the Navy Depart- 
ment, will contain little that is unfamiliar. For those executives who have had no 
specific training in this area but have acquired a working knowledge of testing ter- 
minology on the job or in the course of their reading, it may serve as a refresher course 
as well as a quick source of reference for members of the personnel staff generally. 


Definitions and brief discussion are included for the following testing terms and con- 
cepts: reliability, standardization, validity, criterion, selection ratio, test battery, 
test difficulty, scoring of tests, interpretation of individual scores, test weights, cor- 
relation, test objectivity, speed vs power tests, item analysis, face validity, learning 
ability, aptitude tests, performance tests, personality tests, interest inventories, 
projective devices, placement, validation studies, cross-validation, significance of 
statistics. Several diagrams are also included for explanatory purpose. In general, a 
good primer for this subject. 
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WILL PACKAGED TESTS FIND YOUR MAN? A. H. MORRISON AND P. DUBNO. 
Factory Management and Maintenance. June, 1956. Pages 111-113. 


Brief case studies are cited, from the experience of the authors, in the utilization of 
tests in selecting inspectors, assemblers, skilled panel-dial assemblers, electrical 
trouble-shooters, and others—and in each case indicate the extent to which the pre- 
dicted success in “finding the right men” represented a major gain and economy for 
the company. Of the various alternatives in starting a program, they suggest the ad- 
visability of engaging first a testing consultant. The general range of consultant fees 
and a breakdown of average costs for testing clerical, semi-skilled, and other em- 
ployees is given. 


In hiring a testing consultant be sure to insist upon a preliminary exploration of the 
organization, get an appraisal of the costs, require that there be made analyses of jobs 
and performance ratings before any recommendations are proposed. Beyond this the 
testing consultant should be expected to do a validation run of the tests, present his 
report and recommendations, and participate in a periodic audit of the program 
(probably once a year). When the costs of the program, because of the size of the 
organization and the large number of employees to be tested, get into the $10,000- 
$15,000 a year range, it is probably more economical at this point for the organization 
to employ an industrial psychologist on its payroll on a full-time basis. 
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COMMUNICATION 


HOW TO WIN A CONFERENCE. W.D. ELLIS AND FRANK SIEDEL. 
Management Methods. June, 1956. Pages 11-18. 


At the request of this magazine’s publishers, the authors have written a brief article 
summing up some of the principal points they make in their new book, “How to Win the 
Conference.” A number of examples of winning techniques which can be applied to 
the conference situation are described. Each technique is illustrated by an account 
showing how a well-known person used it successfully. 


Some of the major points of conference strategy listed are: the value of dramatizing 
goals through action; prior planning; splitting the opposition physically around the 
table; uses of overpowering boldness; getting conferees started on making decisions; 
the effect of the unseen presence of company policy; humor in conferences; the proper 
timing to soften the truth; ways of losing points gracefully; timing to win arguments; 
capitalizing on trouble; finding the source of influence in a group and using it; winning 
points on the telephone; and closing the conference. 


The authors state there are no sure rules for winning conferences, but the primary aim 
of such a meeting is to win agreement to the point you are making. The route each man 
takes should be determined by his goals and his estimate of what will sell these to the 
rest of the group. 
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BRAINSTORMING: BETTER WAY TO SOLVE PLANT PROBLEMS. 
L. R. BITTEL. 


Factory Management and Maintenance. May, 1956. Pages 99-107. 


Communication in brainstorming sessions is a rapid-fire pouring forth of ideas, adap- 
tations, possibilities, and challenges. While there is a background to the kind of com- 
munication (such as through suggestion systems, work simplification ideas, problem- 
solving conferences, etc.), brainstorming involves more group participation, pushes at 
a faster pace, and draws spontaneously from those in the communication session. 
Examples of its use, as well as the results in ideas formulated and savings, are cited 
from the experiences of Hotpoint Company, Standard Pressed Steel Company, General 
Motors, and others. Pointers for a productive brainstorming session: (1) don’t criti- 
cize ideas; (2) welcome free wheeling; (3) strive for quantity or output of ideas; 

(4) combine and improve ideas submitted; (5) be sure to record all ideas; (6) keep rank 
of participants fairly equal; (7) provide for follow-up. 


The fertility of ideas in such communication sessions have been tested in engineering, 
paperwork and office management, factory management, and other fields—with good 
results. Mr. Bittel stresses, in addition to these pointers, the importance of a good 
company climate to induce such creative thinking. An excellent contribution is made 
at the close of the article in a listing of many points on “how to kill ideas”——a sound 
checklist of expressions to counteract in a brainstorming session. Evaluations of 
brainstorming programs are cited in regard to recent efforts at IBM, Owens-Glass, 

H. J. Heinz, and National Cash Register. To get started: try a package, run the 
course yourself, get outside help from the sources mentioned. (194-56) 


HOW A GROWING FIRM KEEPS ITS MEMBERS “IN THE PICTURE.” 
S. MacPHAIL. 


Personnel Mgt. and Ind. Equipment. June, 1956. Pages 655-656; 673. 


Building lines of communication between management and employees is a major 
challenge to industry, contends the author, who is Public Relations Officer of Dexion 
Ltd. a British light engineering company. Mr. MacPhail attacks the common practice 
of using big words in describing aspects of management, and says this has helped 
block understanding between these groups. However, he goes further to say that 
building clear communications channels requires industry to “put people in the pic- 
ture” in every possible way. 


The author describes many examples of measures his own company has undertaken to 
do this. It has included get-togethers between staff and line people; a bulletin to sup- 
plement the quarterly publication of the company; an information training course for 
apprentice engineers; exporting staff members to overseas branches to keep them in- 
formed; and many measures. Anextensive program for all levels of the company has 
recently been undertaken, which provides for evening talks for foremen and senior 
personnel; the complete shutting down of all factories for three days, during which all 
workers attend an Information Convention to give them a clear idea how they fit into 
the company’s overall operations; and an open house day for all wives and families of 
workers to see the products being made by the company. 
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MERIT RATING AND EMPLOYEE EVALUATION 


CRITICAL INCIDENT. JOHN C. FLANAGAN. 
Management Methods. June, 1956. Pages 42-47. 


An attempt to substitute fact for opinion in the field of employee performance rating is 
described in an interview with Dr. Flanagan. President of the American Institute Of 
Research, he prepared the “critical incident” Performance Record originally for the 
Air Force, and later installed it at Delco-Remy Division of General Motors. It is 
basically a way of evaluating an employee by keeping a record of critical incidents 

of his job performance as they occur. This attempts to substitute more factual des- 
criptions of specific employee strengths and weaknesses than the supervisor might 
recall at a periodic interview, when the most recent events would probably stand out 
in his mind. 


A “critical incident” is defined as an item of performance, with clearcut facts, such 
as production figures, about which there can be no dispute, which results in failure or 
success on a specific part of a job or a situation. Categories of critical incidents 
were drawn up as the result of a study of 2,500 such incidents. Each supervisor is 
responsible for recording these occurrences, as they happen, on forms devised for the 
individual categories. Thus at the time the supervisor discusses the employee’s 
performance with him, he has a detailed record to review with him rather than a series 
of loosely organized impressions. 
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MARKS OF THE GOOD WORKER. STEPHEN HABBE. 
Management Record. May, 1956. Pages 168-170. 


Merit rating has had a long and contentious history. But the importance of rewarding 
and identifying those employees who perform their jobs well continues to spur work on 
a broad front to strengthen merit-rating programs. This article is an analysis of the 
graphic-scale rating forms of fifty companies. In all, some thirty characteristics of 
the individual and of the job are rated by one or more of the fifty companies. Six items 
are found on at least half of the fifty forms. These were quantity of work, initiative, 
knowledge of the job, cooperativeness, dependability, and quality of work. The 
author points out that some companies have questioned whether any item which can be 
measured objectively should be included on a merit-rating form. This would include 
such items as quantity of work, attendance, and punctuality, etc. Such quantitative 
data might be entered in a special place on the rating form and made available for 

the reviewer. 


Other problems arise from the inclusion of “Intelligence” as an item. Some items which 
are especially confusing are those dealing with personality characteristics. “Coopera- 
tiveness,” “initiative,” “judgment” and “resourcefulness” are all terms which require 
more precise definition and degrees of the characteristic to be useful in a merit-rating 
form. Attention is also given to the “Halo effect” when rating personality items. 
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“ap Co REAL MEANING TO YOUR MERIT RATING SYSTEMS. 
; Office Management. August, 1956. Pages 31-33, 64-65. 


Both human and procedural errors account for the flaws in the average merit rating 
system, and the net result has been injustices, opposition from the workers (or the 
union), and lowered morale. By means of charts and explanatory account the author 
indicates how distribution curves are established and the development of numerical 
scales and scores. As director of Benge Associates, the author describes a system 
which they devised to overcome the four principal limitations of generalized rating 
traits, lack of uniformity of standards of raters, too large percentages rated excellent 
or good, and raters becoming increasingly lenient. There is a brief description of the 
techniques used to counteract each of these four common weaknesses. Actual case 
account of discrepancies in decile ratings on the part of very lenient, normal, and very 
Strict raters is given. 


A very helpful series of charts presents an analytic plan by which some of the 
tendencies are corrected, and these charts present sub-scores in. regard to personal 
traits, quality of work, quantity of work, work specialization, and supervisory ability. 
Of particular value is the finding that efforts to improve any single factor will tend to 
improve other factors, and vice versa. 


Typical corrective actions to improve performance and merit rating may fall into 
physical, mental, technical, supervisory, social, and tension areas. Personalized 
attention must be the keynote. (198-56) 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EXECUTIVES: ........DEVE LOPMENT 
SUP ER VISORS: © DEVELOP MENT) 


HUMAN RELATIONS SKILLS CAN BE SHARPENED. ROBERT L. KATZ. 
Harvard Business Review. July-August, 1956. Pages 61-72. 


Skepticism concerning human relations training springs from the tendencies to achieve 
such training through oversimplification, overselling, and oversentimentality, contends 
Mr. Katz, and he cites the traditional training approaches and their general unaccept- 
ability. What is needed, believes Mr. Katz, is a clearly-conceived and formal program 
which includes four distinct phases for success in a human relations training program: 
(1) preliminaries to better understanding: developing self-awareness and sensitivity 
to others; (2) improving observation and analysis; (3) preliminaries to better response: 
communication; and (4) improving decision making through practice. The marks of a 
successful program of human relations training are to be found in evidences of better 
productivity, cooperation, loyalty, readiness promotion of one’s subordinates be- 
cause of their growth, and generally improved understanding. 


For individual conscious improvement in human relations skills—he must sincerely 
want to improve his human relations skill, he must be willing to face up squarely to 
his own inadequacies, he must be provided with a working atmosphere in which his 
weaknesses can be exposed without censure or ridicule, he must have someone whom 
he trusts and who can help him improve his performance, and he must be provided with 
direct experiences in working with others where he can learn and practice the new 
skills he acquires. The skepticism concerning human relations training can be over- 
come and would warrant every serious effort. 
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HOW TO START AN OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF YOUR TRAINING PROGRAM. 
D. L. KIRKPATRICK. 


Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June, 1956. Pages 18-22. 


One of the most widespread failings in current training programs is the lack of objec- 
tive evaluation of the effectiveness of such training. Typically, evaluation of a train- 
ing program stops at the level of determining how the trainees feel about the program. 
Little is done to determine how much the trainees learn in the form of increased knowl- 
edge and understanding. Still less is done to measure changes in the on-the-job be- 
havior of the supervisor and the effects of this behavior on objective criteria such as 
production and turnover. 


The author presents some useful statistical methods which may be used to measure 
knowledges gained which are reflected in test results. The first of these is a means 
of determining whether the entire course was effective, as shown by gains from pre- 
test to post-test scores for all trainees. A simple example outlines the procedures 
necessary to compute “t” scores of statistical significance. The second method 

helps to indicate what specific facts and principles were learned, as shown by changes 
from pretest to post-test for each item. The significance of these changes is deter- 
mined by the chi square formula, Such objective evaluations are a beginning step 
toward the goal of measuring actual behavioral changes to the extent possible, occur- 
ing as a result of participation in the program. ; 
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THE LECTURE AS A MANAGEMENT TRAINING TECHNIQUE. W. E. BENNETT. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1956. Pages 497-507. 


The fundamental objective of management development is to imbue the manager with a 
professional concept of his job and then help him to develop his professional profi- 
ciency. A plan of management development breaks down into two major subdivisions: 
(1) the practical side which is almost entirely the sphere of line management, and 

(2) the theoretical side which is largely the domain of the training staff. This theore- 
tical phase largely consists of intellectual development, and a good part must be 
academic and scholarly in nature, according to the author. 


There has accumulated over the years a great amount of literature and other informa- 
tion on management and its problems. For these reasons Cities Service Refining 
Company decided to experiment with a limited number of lectures on management pre- 
sented by a dynamic outside speaker who was an excellent teacher and who had at- 
tained prestige in his field. He spoke on a relatively narrow aspect of management, 
stuck to the general and abstract rather than the specific, and allowed little or no time 
for discussion. Following a questionnaire in which over 96% of the “students” sup- 
ported this lecture-type meeting, a member of the plant’s training staff has presented 
about three or four lectures a year using published material as his source and identify- 
ing it as such. The program has been well-received. . 
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PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING IN THE PAST DECADE.  F. J. TICKNER. 
Public Administration. Spring, 1956. Pages 27-38. 


In reviewing public service training for the past ten years, the author selects nine 
countries from different parts of the world and analyzes their programs. In France, 
emphasis is placed on university or formal training and young administrators spend 
three full years in study before they begin working full-time. In England, the opposite 
is true; here, trainees learn their field by working at it. Switzerland limits its public 
service training to specialties and for those individuals passing from one phase of 
Swiss administration to another. In contrast to England and France, the United States 
emphasizes training at the university or under-graduate stage. Canada follows the 
British pattern, although there is no administrative class as such. 


As part of a program of economic integration for Central America, five of the countries 
collaborated in 1954 to establish the Advanced School of Public Administration for 
Central America. Courses are for senior officials and are carried on by means of 
residence and correspondence study. The British West Indies and Puerto Rico are 
just entering the public service training field. India and Pakistan have both set up 
training schools for cadets in the federal service. In Latin America, a seminar was 
held in October 1955 to discuss organization and training in the public service. Latin 
American nations recognize the need for a public service and are aware that it cannot 
be accomplished without suitable training. The article concludes with a summary of 
the Report of the Assheton Committee on the Training of Civil Servants. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING: THE MISSING LINK. F. J. JASINSKI. 
Personnel (Amer. Management Ass'n). May, 1956. Pages 508-515. 


Attempts to change the behavior of one category of employees will be difficult or im- 
possible when the other people in the environment—especially supervisors—do not 
accept the change. Foreman-worker relationships in Plant Y is the subject of this 
article. Of 200 workers interviewed, only 17 thought foremen got along well with their 
workers while 58 considered the relationship to be poor. 


An analysis was made as to what attributes general foremen considered to be important 
when they rated their foremen. Technical competence ranked first by a wide margin, 
followed by personal characteristics and administrative qualities (related to receiving 
and carrying out orders and policies). Only 9% of all qualities cited by the general 
foremen concerned a foreman’s relations with his employees, and the general foremen 
did not seem to care whether they got along well together or not. 


The company menagement sent foremen to human relations training courses and em- 
phasized good employee relations, but the general foreman countermanded such prin- 
ciples and in actual practice made the situation worse by threatening workers and 
foremen, using a “tough” policy, and interfering with individual foremen’s orders to 
his employees. In Plant Y the general foreman is the “missing link” which prevented 
effective human relations training. 
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TRAINING MANAGERS BY THE CASE METHOD. SCOTT NICHOLSON. 
Management Record. April, 1956. Pages 118-120, 147-150. 


Case studies have been used increasingly to develop two critical management skills: 
the ability to think logically and senciaiie: and, the ability to determine attitudes and 
viewpoints in work with other people. Among the many advantages attributed to the 
case method are: requirements for having each manager develop his own philosophy; 
dealing with specific cases making management concepts easier to comprehend; 
encouragement of the development of habits of logical thinking; and, practice in clear 
and effective communication. The author also points out that there are some limita- 
tions to the method. Prominent among these are the feelings of doubt, misgiving, and 
frustration which arise until the participants learn to think for themselves. 


This survey discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the four most frequently 
used case methods: (1) The Harvard Approach, (2) The Incident Process, (3) The 
Abbreviated Case, and (4) The Recorded or “Canned” Case. Which method works 
best? This cannot be answered in any pat way, since each works effectively under 
certain conditions. “The method must be weighed in terms of the objectives which the 
company has in mind and of the people who will participate.” A primary ingredient in 
the success of any discussion is, of course, the case leader. Listed are some guide 
posts for his direction. There is also a bibliography of ten representative casebooks. 
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ADVANCING MECHANIZATION: THE TRAINING DIRECTOR’S ROLE. 
JACK D. ROGERS. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June, 1956. Pages 44-49. 


The problem of technical change has been a persistent one since the days of the 
industrial revolution. Tomorrow’s problem may be verv different in nature and scale, 
however. The reason is to be found in the word “Automation.” The author presents 
an analysis of some of the definitional problems involved in discussing automation. 
He feels that “it is pointless to insist on a hard and fast definition ... it makes 
more sense to distinguish between partial and full automation.” Important in this 
concept is the extent of “feedback” or self-regulation involved. Extensive automation 
presents a two-sided approach. It will provide faster, more continuous, more accurate, 
and cheaper performance. On the other hand, questions have been raised about its 
ultimate effect on the labor force of the nation. Congressional hearings were held 
recently on this phase of the subject. 


Mr. Rogers holds that no spector of mass technological unemployment need appear. 
There will be a heavy responsibility, however, on those in charge of company training 
to aid in the transition to emphasis on new skills—generally, higher skills. The 
author raises many pertinent questions on the future direction of industrial training. 
“Training directors who begin to think now about the implications of automation ... 
will make a valuable contribution in the next transition period of advancing 
mechanization.” 


(205~56) 


INDUSTRY’S PART. SEARS. 
Journal of College Placement. May, 1956. Pages 49-60. 


Today industry is assuming more fully its responsibility toward educating and training 
young students than at any other time. The author describes a number of activities 
which Phillips and the petroleum industry are doing to help educate and prepare men 
for careers. Some of these are as follows: 


Employing college professors and students during the summer months; taking part in 
cooperative programs of universities; granting falkonrtbngs to technical students; em- 
ploying professors on a retainer and consultant basis in order to encourage them to 
remain in teaching; permitting leave of absence for employees to attend college; award- 
ing scholarships to children of their employees; holding group tours of the company 
facilities (college faculty, high school and college students); giving college libraries 
material and information on the oil industry; answering letters from students with full 
information from top officials in the company; taking interest in local schools,. 
colleges. 


Training employees after college graduation is another important phase in preparing 
men for careers. The Phillips training plan is discussed. The program is also con- 
cerned with helping young men cultivate the assets of originality, self-expression, 
analytical ability, and self confidence. These are not “subjects” which are taught in 
the schools, and whatever can do to encourage these assets leading to success in 
industry is undertaken. 

(206—56) 


THE CASE (OR BOOTSTRAP) METHOD. ALVIN BROWN. 
Advanced Management. July, 1956. Pages 11-13. 


The issue, expressed here, is “whether principle is to be sought in the cases by the 
student or whether it is not better to begin with principle and elucidate it with cases.” 
The author, who is Vice President and Director of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, takes the view that it is more effective to begin with the exposition and 
teaching of management principles and then elucidate the principles as they emerge 
from the discussion of the cases. Otherwise, he contends it becomes a task for the 
management student to pull himself up by the bootstrap in trying to distill principles 
from a case by itself. Despite the plaudits for the case method of and by itself in 
many quarters, Mr. Brown argues that men learn to make decisions by mastering 
principle—illuminated, afterward, by appropriate cases. 


Much of the article represents a detailed critique of a recent account by Scott Nichol- 
son entitled “Training Managers by the Case Method,” and the critique itself is a 
stimulating and illuminating discussion of the pros and cons of the case method. It is 
important in management education, as in other areas of professional education, that 
the learners draw as much as possible from the large fund of available knowledge and 
established principles. With this raw material understood and used to full advantage, 


the cases can then be employed for what they are—".. . the flesh that clothe the 
bare bones of principle.” 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of “P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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INFLUENCING EMPLOYEE BEHAVIOR. R. P. CALHOON AND C. A. 
KIRKPATRICK. 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. 312 pages. $4.00. 


The job of “influencing” is a job of sound persuasion and human relations, and this is 
offered in the best supervisory sense through this new McGraw-Hill publication. De- 
signed to serve both as an avenue to understanding of supervisory-employee relations 
as well as a working tool for supervision the authors have produced a very useful book 
in supervisory management. Major chapters are devoted to removing employee resist- 
ance and opposition, effective interviewing-consulting-conferring with employees, wise 
use of staff resources, more effective skills in communication, diagnosis of personnel 
weaknesses and evidence of individual or group lowered morale, and sound follow-up 
on individual employee relationships. The close of each of these chapters is featured 
by a problem or role playing situation outlined by the authors. 


It is recognized that being “influenced” can also mean self-help and individual effort 
and not always a supervisory effort. Toward this end attention is directed toward 
self-development efforts of employees in improving their outlook, attitudes, and possi- 
ble opportunities. This is extended, particularly, in the final chapter to sound program 
for supervisory self-improvement so that he can be better prepared for the job of in- 
fluencing others—a chapter concerned with intelligent supervisory planning, use of 
time, good working habits, leadership factors, physical and mental health, and super- 
visory attitudes. The authors have drawn practical helpful suggestions from leaders 
in management training such as Earl Planty, Lester Zerfoss, and Sterling Huggens. 


(B-56—73) 


DISABILITY RETIREMENT IN INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS. W. MICHAEL 
BLUMENTHAL. 
Ind. Relations Section, Dept. of Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, 
1956. 62 pages. $2.00. 


During the last two decades increasing attention has been devoted to the problems of 
the aged and old-age retirement. The worker, however, may also find his productivity 
terminated by a physical or mental disability, on or off his job at almost any time prior 
to reaching the retirement age. Work-connected disabilities are presently covered by 
workmen’s compensation and occupational disease legislation. Since, however, no more 
than 5 percent of the permanently and totally disabled fall under these categories, grow- 
ing recognition of the problem is reflected in the increasing extent to which private in- 
dustrial pension plans have been extended to include at least some degree of coverage 
for these cases. This survey of 127 companies presents considerable information in a 
field which has as yet had little research directed to the problems involved. 


The author presents data which give an analysis of the benefits available to disabled 
employees and of the incidence of disability retirement under the various programs. 
There are a number of problems involved, especially that of definition and, con- 
sequently, those of insurability and cost which pose great administrative difficulties. 
The report concludes with an evaluation and interpretation of some of the alternatives 
available to company executives and public officials. The survey undertaken is one of 
the most significant in this field of disability retirement. 


(B-56—74) 


PATTERNS OF ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE, R.M. STOGDILL AND 
C. SHARTEE. 
Bur. of Business Research, College of Commerce and Adm., Ohio State 
University, 1956. 108 pages. $2.00. 


The four studies in this series are concerned with the problem of determining relation- 
ships between administrative performance and the types of positions occupied by ad- 
ministrators. The emphasis on work performance variables explores an important aspect 
of behavior which is often overlooked in studies of leadership. The hypothesis is put 
forward that the type of position occupied by an administrator is an important factor in 
ee his performance as a leader, and the authors proceed to develop this 
theme. 


In the earlier contributions Stogdill and Shartle present profiles of the work-perform- 
ance and leader-behavior scores of persons in different types of positions. Jaynes 
compares the scores of Navy officers in landing ships and submarines. He finds 
greater differences between types of positions than between types of organizations. 
Fleishman finds that groups of business executives do not differ from groups of Navy 
officers to a greater extent than they differ among themselves. The final study dis- 
cusses eight important factors responsible for the variance among groups of officers 
and the effects which are attributed to the type of position, type of organization, and 
level in the administrative hierarchy. This monograph will be of interest to business 
executives, administrators, personnel directors, and others who are concerned with the 
fundamentals of leadership. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS. ANNE ROE. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 340 pages. $6.75. 


This very sound study of occupational psychology represents a new addition to the 
recognized series Wiley Publications in Mental Health Sciences. It is featured by a 
combined clinical psychology and vocational counseling content, but with the approach 
of the clinical psychologist drawing relationships of the psychological-intellectual- 
social factors to occupational choice. Occupational choice, maintains the author, can 
be regarded as an indication of some aspects of self-image as derived from one’s per- 
sonality, intelligence, and life history. The author links the role of occupations in 
society with individual differences in occupational selection in the initial two parts 
of the book. ; 


Of special interest to personnel technicians is the part of the book on differentiation 
of occupations, and here Dr. Roe draws out the large fund of clinical findings in each 
of the occupational areas of service, business, organization, technology, science, the 
arts, and other broad occupational fields. Many tables, charts, and other illustrative 
material are used to full advantage in this section of the book. The psychological 
putsuit for social status, prestige, and security via the occupational route is treated 
very well. A noteworthy feature of the book is the “use of a new classification of 
occupations, constructed to fit psychological principles as well as the occupational 
field” —a two-dimensional classification enabling the reader to see the occupational 
world in both general and precise relationships. 


(B—56—76) 


THE GIVE AND TAKE IN HOSPITALS: A STUDY OF HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 
T. BURLING AND OTHERS. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1956. 356 pages. $4.75. 


Hospital administration is a $4 billion enterprise employing more than a million work- 
ers. Like the administration of other enterprises in business, industry, and government, 
to achieve its objective it must turn its attention to the problems of worker satisfac- 
tions, motivation, training, and supervisory relationships—if it seeks to improve its 
management. This pioneer book undertakes for the first time a comprehensive research 
study of this important problem, and it is done through the cooperation of a number of 
hospitals, the American Hospital Association, and the team of researchers participat- 
ing in this study. 


The researchers, members of the staff of the New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations of Cornell University, analyze the organizational structure and rela- 
tionships—Boards of Trustees, hospital administrators, medical staff, and the suppor- 
tive staffs. The analysis of the occupational groups of workers involved is especially 
significant for it brings into focus the problems of supervisors and employees in regard 
to their needs, interests, motivation, training, and opportunities for job satisfaction and 
advancement. The occupational groups of the nurses, social service workers, clerical 
employees, auxiliaries, laundry and housekeeping employees, and others are covered in 
this study and analysis of human relations on the job in the hospital. The concluding 
chapter of the book is devoted to the important phase of determining and meeting the 
communication needs of growing hospital organizations. A very real contribution to 
personnel management in hospital administration. (B-56-77) 


CRACTICAL. BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY. 2ND EDITION. D. A. LAIRD AND 
- C. LAIRD. 
(Gregg Publishing Division) McGraw-Hill, 1956. 472 pages. $5.00. 


To their other books on psychology and leadership the Lairds have added this new 
edition of “Practical Business Psychology” with new content, new resources, and 
integrated treatment. The book is structured into four major parts: Part 1—Personal 
Efficiency; Part II—Human Relations and Morale; Part III— Personality and Emo- 
tional Health; and, Part IV—Personal Leadership and Group Co-operation. Respec- 
tively, they cover the important areas of (1) personal efficiency through sound budget- 
ing and organization of work, improved memory, vocabulary, learning power, concentra- 
tion, and sense of personal achievement, (2) the subjects of motivation, morale, status, 
and worker-supervisor human relationships, (3) the significance of personality factors, 
maturity, and sound mental health in employment life and activity, and (4) the nature, 
development, and strategies of leadership and group spirit and co-operation. 


Each major part is effectively introduced by a brief self-quiz on this phase of business 
psychology. At the close of each chapter the authors present proposed problems and 
projects for further discussion and for training programs. Graphic material is generous- 
ly presented throughout the book in the form of effective and pointed cartoons, tables, 
data, and research findings. The new edition should find considerable use among 
training officers in business and industry, supervisors, and students of business and 
industrial psychology. It lends itself well, also, to supplemental use with other re- 
lated volumes by the Lairds published by McGraw-Hill. 

(B—56—78) 
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WORKER SATISFACTION AND DEVELOPMENT. A. ZALEZNIK. 
Havard Univ.,,Grad. Sch. of Bus. Adm., Div. of Research, 1956. 148 pages. 
$2.00. 


Presented by the Division of Research as “a case study of work and social behavior” 
in a factory group invloving fourteen workers and their foreman in a machine shop, the 
study is undertaken as a human relations investigation and diagnosis of how social 
organization develops from patterns of work and social behavior. The particular work 
setting in this case involved jobs which were generally unchallenging, emphasized 
individual work assignments with each man at his own post, and called for very little 

in the way of interaction between the workers. Despite such a work setting and cli- 
mate, however, the workers found ways of building a social structure in the group to 
satisfy their needs for social interaction and mutual support. The case data and events 
are well presented. 


From the findings Professor Zaleznik draws the hypotheses that in such settings the 
workers will be content at just meeting management’s minimum of expectation of work 
accomplishment and satisfying their social needs at a level they have come to expect 
from their previous membership in other work groups. This suggests, for management, 
the need to establish working conditions to allow a worker to satisfy needs for group 
membership through mutual help on the job and general teamwork, and, a caliber of 
supervision by which the supervisor can help those individuals unable to function 
comfortably as a member of the group. An excellent forward by Dr. Roethlisberger 
contributes to the value of this human relations publication. 

(B-56-79) 


LEADERSHIP AND PERCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATION. €.L. SCOTT. 
Bur. of Business Research, College of Commerce and Adm., Ohio State University, 
1956. 122 pages. $2.00. 


This monograph is another important contribution in the Leadership Series published 
by Ohio State University. The study is concerned with the problem of how the social 
structure of an organization is perceived by its members and how these perceptions 
are related to patterns of personal interaction in the group, to the behavior of leaders, 
and to group and individual effectiveness. Over 600 enlisted Naval personnel filled in 
blank organization charts showing their organizational position as they perceived it. 
There were many deviations for the formal charts. For example, some men placed 
themselves on the same organizational plane with others who were one or more eche- 
lons above or below their own on the formal chart. 


In his analysis of the responses the author first compares the perceptions of organiza- 
tion structure with the organization chart. He then analyzes the perceptions of 
superiors and subordinates to determine whether or not they express mutual recognition 
of their superior-subordinate relationships. His findings indicate that the accuracy of 
perceptions is significantly related to measures of morale, although less clearly related 
to ratings of effectiveness. Although this experiment is with military soctiete: § the 
same type of effect has been observed in industrial and business situations. The in- 
sights provided are valuable to all concerned with the essentials of leadership. 


(B-—56—80) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: THE STUDY OF PERSONS. R. W. WALLEN. 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1956. 388 pages. $6.00. 


Designed as an introductory test to clinical psychology, this book includes consider- 
able information other than discussion of various tests. The study of persons through 
methods such as interviewing and medical examination, methods of assimilating data 
and making predictions, and the role played by the clinician are covered. Two of the 
pee chapters are also devoted to individual psychotherapy and psychotherapeutic 
methods. 


Separate chapters cover the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, other projec- 
tive methods (such as sentence completion, drawing analysis, mirror-tracing, personal 
data) and the clinical use of non-projective tests. The author identifies the deficien- 
cies in use of “trait” scores on psychometric tests—particularly personality inven- 
tories—and points out why an individual must be considered as a complex person 
rather than merely the sum total of his traits, abilities, and aptitudes. - 


This book is written in a style which will appeal not only to the student and to the 
professional clinical psychologist, but also to those engaged in personnel work, 
social work, and related fields. It should be of value for those interested in personal- 
ity testing, in general, as well as testing for temperament, stability, and maturity in 
filling supervisory and managerial positions. Personnel officials will also be inter- 
ested in the material on interviewing, counseling, and case study. 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P MA” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management —. especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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CASE HISTORIES: 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


CASE HISTORIES OF EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following case histories provide examples of experience of Air Force installations in 
planning, establishing, and conducting executive development activities. While some of the 
programs are similar in a number of respects, variations in each also will be noted. The 
cases serve to indicate what installations have learned from their experience to date. 


CASE 1—MOBILE AIR MATERIEL AREA 


How the Program Got Underway 


The major operating and staff components 
of the base with staff assistance from the 
Civilian Personnel Division took a general 
look at the personnel occupying high level 
managerial positions. This included a look 
at their educational and experience back- 
grounds, age, test scores, and past perform- 
ance. The picture that evolved from this 
look indicated that activities were needed to 
strengthen management proficiency of pres- 
ent incumbents as well as to select and de- 
velop personnel for future assignment to 
such positions. The staff felt that a formal- 
ized executive development program might 
be the answer to the problem. 

The initial steps in the formulation of the 
program were taken at a staff meeting held 
in November 1953. At this meeting, the need 
for a program was discussed and a committee 
set up to develop and coordinate the plans 
for the base. An Employee and Executive 
Development Committee was set up, com- 
posed of the Commander, the Directors and 
Chiefs of major staff officers, and their civil- 
ian deputies. The Chief, Employee and Career 
Development Branch, acted as secretary to 
the committee and coordinated the program 
among the organizations and individuals who 
are participants. 


Policy and Program Approach 


The program consisted of four major 
phases: 


> Identification of all executive positions 
by job title, position number and loca- 
tion within organizations. 


& Appraisal of each incumbent’s present 
performance and potential for growth. 


& Selection and appraisal of potential ex- 
ecutives to fill executive positions as 
vacancies occur. 


& Development of each participant in ac- 
cordance with his needs and the re- 
quirements of the position. 


A survey of the existing organizations of 
the base located 58 civilian positions involv- 
ing high-level administrative and _ policy- 
making responsibilities, the majority of 
which were at or above the GS-12 level and 
equivalent wage board foremen grades. The 
incumbents were automatically placed in the 
program and termed “executives.” They 
were then evaluated, using written apprai- 
sals, questionnaires showing past experience 
and education, physical examinations, and a 
series of written tests in order to determine 
their present performance and potential abil- 
ity. 

Replacement planning was to a large de- 
gree based on facts obtained in phase one. 
The committee assumed that at some time 
each executive position would become vacant 
as a result of the retirement, promotion, 
transfer, resignation, or death of the in- 
cumbent. It was further assumed that an 
organization should prepare for this eventu- 
ality, taking into consideration all of the 
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factors that could be established with any 
degree of accuracy. On the theory that an 
organization should be “two deep” in replace- 
ments for every supervisory position, each 
organization was asked to submit, wherever 
possible, the names of two or more individ- 
uals who might be considered as possible re- 
placements for each of their executives. 
About 100 incumbents of middle manage- 
ment positions were to be developed for more 
effectiveness in their present positions and 
as potential replacement for executive posi- 
tions. These “potential executives” were 
then to be given the same evaluation as had 


been given the executives to determine ~ 


whether they possessed the qualities of an 
executive or whether it could be reasonably 
assumed that after a period of planned de- 
velopment they would be able to reach this 
standard. Those candidates who met this 
test were then to be approved by the com- 
mittee and enter into the development phase 
of the program. Where the analysis of mid- 
dle level management revealed an insufficient 
number of individuals with the desired po- 
tential for development, active recruiting 
was initiated to fill in these areas through 
the JGA and graduate apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

Individual development begins when the 
individual’s desire for self-development and 
management’s need to assist him in this de- 
velopment meet. The result is a long-range 
plan tailored to meet the individual needs of 
each executive or potential executive. 


Administration of the Program 


Responsibility for providing guidance and 
control is vested in the Executive Develop- 


ment Committee. Program control is effecteg 
through the quarterly meetings of the Em. 
ployee and Executive Development Commit. 
tee and through an annual review of the pro- 
gram. This review estimates the overall 
progress of the program toward meeting the 
needs of management. It revises replace. 
ment planning and incorporates changes in 


the light of the current situation. It includes 


a review of each participant to determine 
the progress being made under the indiviq- 
ual development plan. It determines whether 
revision of the plan is necessary and whether 
the individual should continue under the 
program. 

One of the problems the committee en- 
countered in its early evaluation of the pro- 
gram was the concept of having two “poten- 
tial executives” designated for each position. 
This appeared to be too much of a “crown 
prince” concept, which seemed to disturb 
both the participants in the program as well 
as the top staff. It narrowed the area of 
selection unduly. Therefore, the Committee 
decided to have a group of potentials in 
the development program for a group of 
executive positions in a major organizational 
segment. Under this concept no one individ- 
ual is being developed for a specific function, 
but rather for a general area of administra- 
tion. The idea to have at least two “poten- 
tials” for each executive position was re- 
tained by having about twice as many “po- 
tential executives” in the program as there 
are executive positions. This concept broad- 
ens the Commander’s possible choice for re- 
placement and tends to stimulate self-devel- 
opment among personnel in the program. 
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CASE 2—-AIR FORCE FINANCE CENTER 


Need for Management Development 


Soon after the activation of the Center, the 
need for a management development program 
was recognized. Many of the key staff were 
new to the Air Force and/or the Air Force 
Finance activity. To assure maximum per- 
formance of current assignments, all levels 
of managers needed a better knowledge of 
the objectives of the finance program, of Air 
Force organization and management policy, 
and improved managerial skills. In addition, 
lower level supervisors needéd to be prepared 
for positions of greater responsibility and a 
reservoir created of well-qualified employees 
capable of progression to managerial posi- 
tions. 


Maximum use of committees of line and staff 
officials. The management development pro- 
gram has been planned and implemented 
by line and staff officials. In its  ini- 
tial phases, the personnel office provided 
formal training in management techniques 
and principles to provide a common basis for 
the administration of further specialized 
training geared to specific needs. After the 
initial phase, the role of the personnel office 
has been, primarily, to provide expert tech- 
nical assistance to operating officials in the 
determination of needs, the development of 
training courses, and the evaluation of train- 
ing results, and to furnish administrative 
support. 


Retention of Flexibility in Plan. The or- 
iginal tendency was to try to develop single 
set plan of training courses, based on the 
overall objectives previously stated. This 
was found to be very impractical. Because 
of the lack of change in the top management 
group, it was found that once all of this group 


had had the planned training, there was no- 
thing to offer to keep them interested in 
continuing development. It also was found 
that after the initial common need for “re- 
fresher” training had been met, individual 
weaknesses and strengths required more 
flexible individual treatment. 

It was found also that the program itself 
is too complex and variable to be thoroughly 
analyzed all at once. When plans for a total, 
detailed, long-range program were attempted, 
the magnitude of the job ahead was over- 
whelming. By establishing a general pattern 
of objectives and policies, then gradually de- 
veloping specific plans within that pattern, 
the job could be cut to manageable size and 
in the process a more carefully evaluated 
and practical program resulted. 


Establishment of Management Groups. Man- 
agement personnel requiring development 
have been assigned to groups based on 
their individual levels of performance and 
current job assignments. The first consists 
of all new supervisors regardless of grade or 
organizational level. The second is composed 
of experienced supervisors in need of ad- 
vanced training to improve their manage- 
ment skills, broaden their understanding of 
the operation of the finance activity, and cor- 
rect their individual weaknesses. Staff tech- 
nicians generally are included in this group. 
Key or top management personnel (division 
chiefs and GS—13’s and above) comprise the 
third group. 

The following is a brief history of the de- 
velopment program as it applies to top man- 
agement personnel: 

First a series of refresher sessions on ad- 
vanced management techniques and current 
developments in the field was presented by 
outside experts. Subjects included confer- 
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ence leadership, communications, quality con- 
trol, and financial management. This was 
followed by individual attendance at special 
courses such as the Management Resources 
Course at George Washington University, 
management courses at the Air University, 
the Executive Course of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, and special- 
ized courses on electronic-data processing. 
Air Force-wide conferences of finance per- 
sonnel which were held to discuss the appli- 
cation of management techniques to admin- 
istration problems in the field also served to 
provide this group with a broader knowledge 
and better perspective toward their work. 
Cross-assignments have been made on a de- 
tail basis, particularly between line and staff 
jobs. In the promotion program, the inter- 
change of personnel among the operating di- 
visions and between line and staff positions 
has been emphasized, to provide a broader 
basis for understanding of problems in the 
total operation of the finance activity. 


The current program for this group is 
under the direction of the Special Assistant 
to the Director of Finance and a steering 
committee which is composed of members of 
the group and chaired by a member of the 
civilian personnel office staff. This committee 
has employed a self-appraisal technique to 
identify individual needs and is considering 


the use of a group appraisal technique to 
further refine individual and group require. 
ments. The group hopes to stimulate self. 
development by group appraisal and individ. 
ual counseling, and to provide a variety of 
opportunities for growth through specific 
training designed to meet individual and 


‘group needs. 


Group needs for current or refresher train- 
ing are being met by the following sessions 
planned for the current six month period: 
(1) “What Makes an Executive”; (2) “Reaq- 
able Writing”; (3) “Requirements of a Long- 
Range Executive Training Program and the 
Benefits to be Expected”; (4) “Conference 
Leadership”; (5) “Discussion of Executive 
Training Program”; (6) “Public Adminis- 
tration”; and (7) “New Developments of 
Finance Accounting.” 


One of the problems the committee has en- 
countered is providing more extensive form- 
alized training to meet both individual and 
group needs. To accomplish this, the com- 
mittee is analyzing the course content of 
executive development programs at leading 
universities and is exploring the possibili- 
ties of a series of seminars to be conducted 
by representatives of local universities. These 
courses and those currently available at Air 
Force Schools will be more fully utilized. 
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CASE 3—HEADQUARTERS USAF 


1. Career development at the higher level 
has been achieved through the establishment 
of programs which provide for the develop- 
ment in advanced management, human re- 
lations, communications, conference leader- 
ship, effective reading, writing, and speak- 
ing. Provision is also made for off-base train- 
ing conducted by Air Force Schools, indus- 
try, and universities. 


2. On-base training has been conducted 
by members of the training staff, administra- 
tors and executives in the Air Staff, repre- 
sentatives of the Civil Service Commission, 
instructors from higher institutions of learn- 
ing,, leaders in industry, and by Air Force 
consultants. The following are examples: 


a. The 5-hour Air Staff Orientation pro- 
gram was initiated by the late General 
Vandenberg on 30 March 1951. The Secre- 
tary of the Air Staff was designated to 
-monitor the program. The purpose of this 
program is to give each incoming officer and 
civilian, GS-9 and above, a feeling that he 
is part of a well organized operation, a 
heightened sense of the vastness and signifi- 
cance of both his role and that of the Air 
Staff, a feeling of belonging by providing an 
opportunity to meet with key personnel, and 
a quickened adjustment to practice and pro- 
cedures; and to motivate him in his new 
assignment. The program includes remarks 
by the Secretary of the Air Force and the 
Chief of Staff, and presentations by the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff and Air Force Consultants, 
specialists in their respective fields. 


b. Human Relations seminars for top level 
personnel, military and civilian, were ini- 
tiated in 1954 as the result of numerous 
requests from the Air Staff. Each executive 
officer in the Air Staff was contacted per- 


sonally by the Chief of Training to explain 
the objectives of the planned program, and 
to request that one top executive attend a 
pilot course for the express purpose of eval- 
uating the program in terms of benefit to his 
own organization. Evaluations indicated a 
strong recommendation for continuing the 
program, and also, from a management 
standpoint, to extend the training to include 
middle management, since it would be most 
beneficial in effecting better work through 
improved team relationships. The methods 
of presentation combined group discussion, 
lectures, group dynamics or case studies, as 
well as role-playing. 


c. A 30-hour comprehensive, systematic 
Reading Improvement Course is conducted 
on a continuing basis. This course is designed 
to increase reading efficiency, speed, vocabu- 
lary, and comprehension, and to develop pro- 
ficient, effective reading habits. The course 
is conducted on the basis of one hour a day, 
five days a week, for six weeks. Prior to 
class assignments, each student receives a 
careful visual screening and an eye perform- 
ance evaluation. Management officials have 
consistently evaluated the program as mak- 
ing a positive contribution to more effective 
administration. Personnel attending the 
course have included officers of Brigadier 
General, Major General, and Lt. General 
rank, and civilians up to and including GS- 
16’s and GS-17’s. 


_d. Twenty-hour courses are conducted in 
Oral Communications and Conference Leader- 
ship. 

e. Writing Improvement lectures and work- 
shops have been conducted by instructors 
from the Air University and writing special- 
ists from the Air Adjutant General’s Office. 
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f. Management Experience Discussion Group. 
This Management Development Program for 
officer personnel, Colonels and above, and 
civilians, GS-13 and above, was instituted 
in the fall of 1952. The purpose is to pro- 
mote closer liaison with non-military agen- 
cies on management matters and to provide 
an exchange of ideas on related administra- 
tive problems. Recognized authorities from 
private industry, government and educational 
institutions with broad, practical knowledge 
of the skills and techniques of top manage- 
ment, are invited to participate as guest- 
leaders. The following is a list of topics dis- 
cussed: The Role of Human Relations in 
the Life of an Executive; The Obstacles to 
Communication Between Men; Listening, A 
Basic Executive Skill; How to Stimulate Par- 
ticipation in a Conference; Decision Making ; 
The Effective Utilization of Time; The Co- 
ordination of Actions; and Preserving Bal- 
ance Under Stress. 


g. Executive Development in Financial Man- 
agement. In an effort to improve Air Force 
financial management and to develop the 
leadership qualities of its key members, the 
Comptroller organization, in cooperation with 
other staff elements, arranged for a series 
of 25 informative weekly discussions and lec- 
tures on “Financial Management.” These 
lectures were conducted by leaders in pri- 
vate industry, colleges and universities, other 
government agencies, and Air Force Com- 
mand Comptrollers. 


h. Middle Management Training—Case Prob- 
lem Conferences. An Ad Hoc Committee was 
established in 1951 by the Secretary of the Air 
Staff with representation from each of the 
five Deputy Chiefs of Staff areas and the 
Inspector General’s office to work together 
to develop an Air Force case problem for use 
in conducting Case Problem Conferences as 
a follow-up to the Air Staff Orientation. 
These 214 hour conferences proved to be an 
effective way of getting participation in dis- 
cussions of typica] Air Staff problems, and 
also gave the participants an opportunity to 
apply in action the principles of coordina- 
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tion and Air Staff procedures presented in 
the Air Staff orientation. Participants ip. 
cluded officer personnel, Majors and above, 
and civilians GS-10 and above. 


3. One training officer is a member of the 
Pentagon After-Hours Training Committee 
which sponsors courses conducted in the 


‘Pentagon by the George Washington Uni- 


versity and The American University. The 
training officer also serves as the adviser for 
the Air Force civilian and military person- 
nel participating in the Engineering Admin- 
istration Program conducted by The George 
Washington University, and provides infor- 
mation to all Air Force personnel participa- 
ting in the after-hours program, or inter- 
ested in courses conducted by other local edu- 
cational institutions. 


4. Headquarters USAF has now embarked 
upon the further formalization of career 
development programs for the Air Staff. 
After a comprehensive study of career de- 
velopment programs used in industry, the 
Air Force, and other government agencies, 
a detailed statement of principles and con- 
cepts was prepared and approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Staff. It was planned to 
(1) establish a pilot program, (2) refine the 
program pattern, where necessary, and (3) 
initiate a program in each of the major func- 
tional areas of the Air Staff. 


The Deputy Chief of Staff Materiel, area 
was selected for the pilot program. The fol- 
lowing steps were followed in launching the 
program in DCS/M: 


a. Top management support in DCS/M 
was secured. 


b. A Career Development Committee, com- 
posed of the top civilian in each directorate, 
GS-13 and above, was appointed. The Chief, 
Training Branch, was designated Technical 
Adviser. 


c. A policy memorandum was issued to 
each directorate or equivalent office, DCS/M, 
indicating top-level support and officially an- 
nouncing the committee. 
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d. Briefings were conducted for employees 
of DCS/M to outline the proposed program 
and to explain in detail: (1) Why DCS/M 
employs civilians; (2) Why a Career Devel- 
opment Program is needed; (3) What major 
objectives of the program are; (4) What the 
program will do and will not do; (5) The 
specific factors to be considered in establish- 
ing a Civilian Career Development program 
in DCS/M; (6) The categories established 
for career development purposes as the re- 
sult of a complete job analysis study of the 


DCS/M area; and (7) The pattern of the 
program. 

e. An employee interest survey was con- 
ducted. 

f. After compilation of data received 
through the interest survey, briefings were 
planned for all directors, and military and 
civilian division and branch chiefs. 


The program consists of appraisal, inven- 
tory, relacement planning and development 
phases. 


“Each manager has responsibility for the working climate in his com- 
ponent and for its impact upon the development of managers among the 
men who report to him. He has a responsibility for knowing these men 
and for providing challenges and opportunities that will foster their self- 
development. 


“Furthermore, each manager has a responsibility to plan for future 
manager manpower needs of his component and of the Company. He is re- 
sponsible for bringing appropriate manager educational opportunities to 
the people within the component. 


“These principles are not new to us. Managers have developed success- 
fully in General Electric for over 75 years. Why then an organized Man- 
ager Development approach at this time? 


“You will recognize from your own experience that for every manager 
who does these things naturally, consistently and well, there are many 
others who do them sporadically, poorly, or not at all. 


“The Company’s philosophy and approach to Manager Development is 
a way of helping each manager carry out his development responsibilities 
in an orderly systematic way. It is essentially a work simplification pro- 
gram for this highly important part of every manager’s job. 


“It has been designed—as sound and enduring work in any sphere of 
human endeavor always must be designed—both to narrow the tremendous 
gap in insight, skill and performance between the best and the average, 
and to push back the frontiers of the unknown, to convert rules of thumb 
into tested principles and practices, to transform hunch into learnable 
and teachable knowledge.” 


Ralph J. Cordiner, President of General Electric, as quoted by Harold F. Smiddy in 
“General Electric’s Philosophy and Approach for Manager Development”, General 
Management Series No. 174, American Management Association. 
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EXHIBIT | 


Senate Investigation of 
Welfare and Pension Plans 


Arter a 2-year inquiry into the administration of 
private employee welfare and pension plans, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension 
Funds found that Federal legislation requiring 
disclosure of plans was necessary to protect the 
interests of the beneficiaries. The subcommittee 
emphasized again and again in its report’ that 
most employee welfare and pension ‘plans are ad- 
ministered responsibly and honestly. It was con- 
vinced, however, that the abuses, problems, and 
weaknesses which exist in certain areas would not 
be self-corrected. 


Extent of Plans 


At the end of 1954, over 75 million persons— 
29 million workers and their 46 million depend- 
ents—were covered to some extent by private 
welfare and pension programs. The types of 
benefits provided in these programs and the 
number of persons covered by each type, accord- 
ing to the subcommiittee’s report, are as follows: 


Employees 


Percent of Depend- 
Number all em- ents Total 
(millions) ployees (millions) (millions) 


Welfare: 
Life insurance and 
death benefits______ 29. 5 55. 0 tee 30. 6 
Accidental death and 
Temporary disability 
Hospitalization______- 31.3 59.0 443 75. 6 
28.3 53.0 39.0 67. 3 
17.3 320 21.4 38. 7 
Pensions! 12.5 23.0 


The greatest expansion in the number of em- 
ployee pension and welfare plans has occurred 
since 1940 and more especially since 1945. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the workers who are 
covered by pension plans and about 40 percent of 
those covered by the various welfare programs are 
under plans which are collectively bargained. 

Employer contributions to all programs 
amounted to $4.5 billion and employee contribu- 
tions to $2.3 billion in 1954. Reserves of pension 
funds alone may aggregate $20 to $25 billion. 


Scope of Investigation 


The subcommittee’s investigation, initiated in 
response to the President’s message of January 11, 
1954, began in May 1954 with a detailed study of 
29 collectively bargained, jointly administered 
welfare plans.2 The evidence developed at hear- 
ings held in March and April 1955 and the 
knowledge gained in the initial stages of the sub- 
committe2’s investigations caused the subcom- 
mittee to expand its inquiry to include pension 
plans and unilaterally administered welfare plans, 
and to make further study of industrywide and 
other types of employee-welfare programs. 

Surveys were made of welfare and pension plan 
patterns and practices in the steel, automobile, 
coal mining, clothing, electrical, and trucking 
industries. 

Testimony was heard from various Federal 
agencies as to the extent of supervision over em- 
ployee welfare and pension plans exercised under 
existing Federal laws. Both Federal and State 
laws were examined to determine the extent to 
which they might apply to welfare programs, pen- 
sion trusts, and their effects on trustee responsi- 
bility, actuarial soundness, and the protection of 
employees. A number of unilateral, jointly man- 
aged, and union administered plans were investi- 
gated, as well as the practices of insurance com- 
panies and banks concerned with the placement 
and administration of group insurance and pension 
fund trusts. In addition, the subcommittee staff 
examined a great number of individual plans and 
interviewed many representatives of industry, 


labor, insurance, and banking and related busi- 
nesses. 


Conclusions 


The subcommittee found that the rapid and 
substantial growth of private employee welfare 


and pension plans and the use of such large tax 
exempt funds* placed upon the Government a 


1 Final report submitted to the Senate Committee on Labor and Welfare 
by its Subcommittee on Welfare and Pension Funds pursuant to S. Res. 40, 
as extended by S. Res. 200 and S. Res. 232 (84th Cong.), authorizing a study 
and investigation of private employee welfare and pension plans subject to 
collective bargaining. Unnumbered Senate report issued as a Committee 
print (84th Cong., 2d sess.), April 6, 1956 (365 pp.). 

2 For a summary of the subcommittee’s investigation of the 29 plans, see 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1955 (p. 424). 

3 Employers may deduct from taxable income their cost and contributions 


to these programs. Income from investment of reserves is also exempt from 
taxes. 


Courtesy, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, JULY 1956 
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SENATE INVESTIGATION OF WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 


grave responsibility for their sound operation and 
the protection of equities of the beneficiaries and 
the public interest. 

To the subcommittee it was not surprising that 
“with so much money involved and the absence of 
supervision, our investigation has indicated that 
an unscrupulous minority had preyed upon such 
funds; nor that there have been shocking abuses, 
such as embezzlement, collusion, kickbacks, ex- 
orbitant insurance charges, and various other 
forms of malfeasance. Mismanagement, lack of 
know-how, waste, extravagance, indifference, 
nepotism, and a lack of criteria for sound opera- 
tion have contributed to the unnecessary drain 
on such funds with a consequent serious loss 
to the employee beneficiaries. That most of 
the programs are honestly administered is no 
excuse for the abuses, irregularities, and other 
deficiences which have been found to exist. The 
fact that looting and dishonesty exist at all, points 
up the opportunity for abuse under the existing ab- 
sence of controls.’ To ignore the programs out- 
side the area of collective bargaining, where some 
of the same problems exist, “would be inappro- 
priate and unjust.” 

Many of the plans are lacking in adequate 
accounting procedures. From its investigation, 
the subcommittee concluded that ‘“These 
employer-employee plans, whether or not collec- 
tively bargained, or whether contributed to 
solely by management, or on a joint management- 
employee basis, actually, and under existing law, 
proceed on the basis that the contributions to 
them by management are in the nature of em- 
ployees’ compensation for employment or, stated 
in another way, ... that the cost of an em- 
ployee’s service is greater than the amount 
currently paid him as wages. . . . We find it has 
not followed that the employees accordingly have 
a right to know the cost of the programs, how the 
money is spent, the reserves maintained, and how 
the programs are managed. It is startling to find 
an almost complete absence of any routine ac- 
counting to the beneficiaries of these programs. It 
appears to be accepted practice among the ad- 
ministrators of such programs to give little or no 
account of their stewardship and to treat the 
money more as their own than that of the bene- 
ficiaries. The attitude of secrecy usually prevails, 
particularly in the financing of the level-of-benefit 


type of program,” i. e., plans where benefits ar 
guaranteed but no commitment is made as to 
amount of contributions by the employer. : 

Certain insurance practices are responsible fop 
many of the worst abuses found in welfare plan 
operations, the subcommittee concluded. These 
include high commissions, excessive administra. 
tive fees, high insurance company retentions, un- 


- equal treatment to policyholders, and activities of 


unscrupulous brokers and agents. The subcom. 
mittee pointed out that many State insurance 
authorities have been lax in cleaning up bad ingy. 
ance practices and that the insurance indust 
itself has not yet set up a code of ethics to deter 
wrongdoing among its members, 

Some serious instances of maladministration 
were found in the multiemployer-jointly (en. 
ployer-union) administered welfare plans. Wael. 
fare and pension funds have been seriously diss. 
pated through mismanagement—both intentional 
and unintentional. Too little attention in many 
instances is paid to actuarial and investment 
soundness which are the keystones to the success 
ful operation of pension programs. For example, 
a number of pension plans had invested too large 
a share of its funds in the assets of the employing 
company. 


Recommendations 


Federal Disclosure. The subcommittee believed 
that the enactment of a Federal disclosure act 
“would bring a great measure of order to the oper- 
ation of private employee welfare and pension 
plans.” It concluded: “The primary objective 
is one of assuring the immediate and long-range 
stability of private welfare and pension programs 
without impairing their voluntary or free-bargain- 
ing character.” 

To this end, the subcommittee considered var- 
ous alternatives for the protection of the bene- 
ficiaries, such as reliance on new legislation by the 
separate States, the requirement of regular audit- 
ing and reporting to the beneficiaries, or complete 
regulation of the programs at the Federal level. 
On the first point, the subcommittee felt it was un- 
realistic to assume that the 48 States would enact 
uniform legislation within a reasonable time to 
protect the interests and equities of the benel- 
ciaries of the programs. Registration and repott- 
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ing to ® Federal agency, was considered a mild 
remedy, leaving to the States a wide area for con- 
trol, e. g., fixing of responsibilities of trustees and 
strengthening of insurance regulations. 

All types of employee welfare and pension ben e- 
ft plans would be covered by the subcommittee’s 
recommendation for the enactment of a Federal 
registration, reporting, and disclosure act. This 
act would be effective for a 3-year period. It was 
contemplated that the administering agency should 
report on its first 2 years’ experience to the Con- 
gress, including “its recommendations as to the 
continuance, simplification, or modification of 
legislation,” so that Congress could take appro- 
priate action before the expiration of the act. 

All plans covering 25 or more workers would be 
required to register within 90 days of the effective 
date of the act or the subsequent date of the estab- 
lishment of any new plans. Such information as 
size and type of plan, and whether collectively 
bargained, would be requested of all registrants. 

All plans which cover 100 or more employees; 
plans which are operated on some common basis 
with other plans (e. g., common officers or admin- 
istrators) and include in the aggregate 100 or more 
employees; and union plans covering 100 or more 
members, would be required to file a detailed an- 
nual financial report, on receipts, expenses, bene- 
fits, and reserves, and contributions by the em- 
ployer and employees, ‘‘based upon an audit in 
accordance with accepted standards of auditing, 
addressed to the beneficiaries and certified by a 
public accountant.’’ Plans covering 25 to 100 
employees would be required to file annual or less 
frequent reports if the administering agency 
thought that this would accomplish the objectives 
of the act. 

In addition to financial information, the sub- 
committee concluded that the annual report should 
also include the nomes and addresses of all trustees 
and administrators, and their official positions as 
employer, employee, or union representatives; and 
the salaries and fees paid by the plan or fund—to 
whom paid, in what amount, and for what pur- 
Poses. 

If commercial insurance companies are involved 
in the plans, the report would also include the pre- 
mium rate and total premium charges, total claims, 
dividends, and commissions and fees listed sepa- 
rately by name and address of broker or agent, the 
amount paid to each and the service rendered. 


For welfare plans and the trusteed type of pen- 
sion plans, the following information would be 
filed: (1) a summary statement of reserves and 
investments covering each type of investment, 
by aggregate cost or present value (whichever is 
lower), and the percentage of the total fund 
represented by each type; (2) detail similar to that 
in (1) for all investments in a security or property 
exceeding 5 percent of the fund; and (3) the cost, 
present value, and the percentage of the total 
fund of all investments in securities or properties 
of all parties in interest. The funded pension 
plan would also report the type and approved 
basis of funding, total contributions by the em- 
ployer and employees, current and past service 
liability, actuarial assumptions, and number of 
employees covered, both retired and nonretired. 
For a group annuity policy with an insurance 
company, data would be filed with respect to 
reserves accumulated under the plan, as well as 
information on the type and approved basis of 
funding, etc. 

If an unfunded pension plan, the report should 
include the total amount paid to retired employees 
during the reporting period, the number of em- 
ployees retired, details of any balance-sheet 
reserves set up, any available actuarial evalua- 
tions, liabilities imposed by contract, and a 
financial statement of the company or employer 
as of the last fiscal year. 

An estimated 30,000 to 40,000 annual reports 
would be filed under this recommendation—a 
number which would include the most important 
segments of business and which would not, in 
the subcommittee’s opinion, be unmanageable for 
an administering agency. 

The subcommittee’s recommendations made 
specific provision for disclosure to the benefi- 
ciaries of data in the annual report. In addition 
to the report being made available for examin- 
ation in the public documents rooms of the agency 
and the principal offices of the plans, the benefi- 
ciaries were to receive copies of the report, in 
summary form, by personal delivery or mail. 


4 This and the following recommendations are, for the most part, included 
in Senate Bill 3873, dated May 17, 1956. Five other bills of a disclosure nature 
have been introduced during the 84th Congress. These are: S. 1717, intro- 
duced April 18, 1955, by Senator Hubert Humphrey; S. 3051, introduced 
January 26, 1956, by Senator Irving M. Ives and Gordon Allott, at the request 
of the administration; H. R. 2132, introduced January 13, 1955, by Congress- 
man Ralph W. Gwinn; H. R. 9976, introduced March 15, 1956, by Congress- 
man Samuel K. McConnell, Jr.; and H. R. 11581, introduced June 4, 1956, 
by Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. 
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Also, the Federal agency would have the authority _ because of its organizational setup and its estab. J 
to make further distribution of the reports to any __ lished success in the administration of disclosure 


other Federal or State agency. type statutes.” ° Also considered were the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, Er 
Criminal Penalties. In addition to reeommenda- Education, and Welfare, the Internal Revenes 
tions for wise management of the funds with the Service, wail the coteitiidiaaionet of a new independ- 
minimum of detailed regulation, the subcommittee ent agency. By | 
felt that there should be severe punishment for 
acts of dishonesty. The subcommittee therefore Advisory Council. The establishment of an ad- 
recommended criminal penalties for “unlawful  visory council was recommended to assist the | - 
and willful conversion of any funds of any plan ‘Federal agency in administration of the.act. It my 
or program,” as well as for “willful violation or — would consist of 13 members—3 employee repre- va 
failure to comply with the act or willful false sentatives, 2 representatives of management, a Carl: 
statements or misrepresentation or omission of a representative of the insurance industry, a repre- | unhea 
material fact.” sentative of the banking industry, 3 of the general : ee 
ee public, with the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, many 
Administering Agency. Thesubcommittee hadno Education, and Welfare and the Commissioner of stand 
strong views as to the agency which should ad- Internal as ex officio members. 
minister its proposed legislation but was “inclined 
to favor the Securities and Exchange Commission pe 
estab! 
benef 
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HARRY W. SHEARER ing: 


Mr. Shearer presently holds the position of : 
Personnel Manager of the United States Plywood |} fore 
Corporation. He was recently advanced to this 
position when Mr. C.J.Lawless, whom he follows 
in this position and in membership in the PMA 
Editorial Advisory Board, moved into a new 

executive responsibility in sales management. 


Mr. Shearer has served with Doehler-Jarvis Co. 
and with U. S. Plywood during the major part 
of his business career: in the former as the 
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Controller’s Assistant which involved responsibilities for the salary admin- is 
istration and employee benefits programs and, later, as Assistant to the will 
Manager of Labor Relations; and, in the latter as Assistant Personnel Man- | 4, 
ager for some years. He is a graduate of the Wharton School of the Univ-} 
ersity of Pennsylvania, and has completed postgraduate work at the School of} tak 
Business of the University of Toledo. Mr. Shearer is active in various ki gif 
professional organizations, and particularly in serving with the Wage and te 
Salary Study Group of the New York Personnel Management Association. We} b | 
el 


are pleased and proud to welcome him to the staff of this journal. 
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By E. M. Ryan 


| HE president of a large German 

T optical company started the 
ball rolling on employee “fringe” 
benefits over a hundred years ago. 
Carl Zeiss gave his workers such 
unheard-of benefits as pensions, 
free medical care, paid vacations, 
overtime and severance pay, and 
other extras considered 

standard reimbursement today. 

Since that time, employee bene- 
fits have grown in size and kinds 
to the point where they comprise 
over 16 per cent of the average 
payroll in the United States. Large 
establishments have a more liberal 
benefits program than small com- 
panies as a rule, but even here one 
finds some exceptions. Commenting 


Is business becoming 
“benefit” crazy? Is it mak- 
ing the best of the benefits 
it has given—or been 
forced to give? Does busi- 
ness even know what 
benefits are costing the 
company? Here are the 
results of a survey on the 
subject. You'll be surprised 
at some answers, disap- 
pointed in others. But it 


_ will make you stop and 


think before you give or 


take away any more “‘free 
gifts" to the rank and file. 


In short, you'll plan 


benefits from now on 


Fou Much Do Your 
Employee Fringe Benefits Cost? 


EXHIBIT 2 


Reproduced from AMERICAN BUSINESS, JULY 1956 


through the courtesy of Dartnell Publications, Inc. 


on the increasing trend, the presi- 
dent of an eastern electrical prod- 
ucts firm says, “Industry is be- 
coming ‘benefit crazy,’ and much 
of it is not even appreciated. It al- 
lows the employee to escape re- 
sponsibility for his own welfare, 
and is consequently a destructive 
force.” 

The vice-president of an Oregon 
paper mill, looking at the trend 
from the same viewpoint, com- 
ments, “It is my personal opinion 
that something for nothing has be- 
come too much a part of American 
life. A guaranteed wage for a 
guaranteed day’s work is. still 
sound economics in my book.” 

Despite such thinking, extra 


benefits are being added each 
spring and summer as the more 
important labor contracts come up. 
How many more “benefits” it will 
take to break the camel’s back is 
anybody’s guess. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, recent- 
ly defined the purpose of trade 
unions. “They were,” he pointed 
out, “created for one single pur- 
pose—to build up the standards of 
life and work of the members.” 
The new demands now being made 
for additional benefits, over and 
above higher wages, would seem 
to be in line with this definition. 
The whole question hinges 
around who is _ responsible for 
what. Should the employer assume 


All Employees 
75 per cent 


At the work place 


Have a set policy 
95 per cent 


Fringe Benefits of 112 Companies 


PAID REST PERIODS 


Salaried only 
3 per cent 


MUSIC AT WORK 


32 per cent 30 per cent 
FEEDING SERVICES 
Cafeteria Canteens, vending machines None 
60 per cent 24 per cent 16 per cent 
LEGAL ADVICE 
Free or low cost Income tax aid None 
30 per cent 35 per cent 60 per cent 
EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 
Personal assistance Job assistance None 
55 per cent 65 per cent 35 per cent 
HEALTH SERVICES 
Full medical services First aid only None 
40 per cent 45 per cent 15 per cent 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Added this year 
16 per cent 


Women only 
7 per cent 


During lunch 


No allowance 
5 per cent 
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full responsibility for the em- 
ployee’s life, family, and economic 
problems; or should he pay a fair 
wage for a fair day’s work? Should 
the worker assume responsibility 
himself, or should it all be laid out 
before him? Am I my employee’s 
keeper? 

Getting away from the philo- 
sophical aspects of the problem, 
some consideration should be given 
to just what fringe benefits con- 
sist of in industry. Putting it quite 
simply, if you buy a hamburger at 
your favorite hash house and the 
cook puts onion, lettuce, and 
tomato on the bun, along with the 
hamburger you ordered, is that a 
“fringe”? Or is it part of the basic 
order? 

Rest periods, coffee breaks, 
wash-up time, paid holidays, and 
vacations with pay are among the 
many benefits which now run into 
millions of dollars each year. For 
example, a paid 15-minute rest 
period, where the base pay is the 
minimum $1 an _ hour, would 
amount to $65 a year for one em- 
ployee. This assumes that the em- 
ployee works 52 weeks of 40 hours 
each, Multiply that figure by’ 100, 
500, or 1,000, depending upon the 
number of employees on the pay- 
roll, and it adds up to a tidy little 
sum, Of course, it is a pretty small 
benefit when heavier extras such 
as pension plans, vacation pay, and 
others are taken into consideration. 

Dartnell recently completed a 
report of 112 companies on fringe 
benefit policies. Over 92 per cent 
of these companies have increased 
benefits since 1953. Those who did 
not were either nonunion or lucky. 
Here are some of the findings dis- 
closed in the Dartnell report: 

1. Today, over 75 per cent of in- 
dustry provides a paid rest period 
for all employees. Some still cling 
to the policy of rest periods for 
women only and there are a few 
other exceptions, but for the most 
part the paid rest period has come 
of age. Only 25 per cent of indus- 
try gave this privilege 20 years 
ago. 

2. Health services are provided 
by 85 per cent of the companies. 
The degree of service ranges from 
small first-aid stations to complete 
departments staffed by physicians 
and nurses. Yearly physical ex- 
aminations free, or at low cost, are 
provided by many. A number of 
smaller concerns are grouping 
their funds to provide a central 
medical department, staffed by 
competent medical people, to take 
care of a number of companies. 

3, The paid holiday trend has 


now reached the top. Over 98 per 
cent of companies report paid 
holidays are given to employees. 
Besides the “standard six,” extra 
days off in a number of firms in- 
clude Good Friday, Election Day, 
the employee’s birthday, Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, extra 
time off for good attendance, and 
others. 

4. Vacations with pay have been 
liberalized again in 1956. Over 25 
per cent of new agreements liberal- 
ize the vacation period. Addition 
of a fourth week off for employees 
with 20 or 25 years of service is 
increasing. Many provide vacation 


New Demands in 1956 


Greater health and benefit services. 


Lowered retirement age—higher pen- 
sions. 


Increased holiday and vacation allow- 
ances. 


Revised and enlarged insurance pro- 
grams (worker contributions elimi- 


nated), 


Premium pay for Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 


Noncontributory plan for employees, 
giving up to 52 weeks of layoff 
benefits. 


bonus money, the amount of which 
is based upon seniority. 

5. Besides the usual benefits, an 
increasing number of companies 
are giving other extras, such as: 
Uniform and laundry service, in- 
come tax service, sponsored camps 
for employees and families, educa- 
tional assistance, greater medical 
provisions, more recreational ac- 
tivities, company libraries for em- 
ployees, and extended credit union 
activities. 

One might think that the very 
existence of good extra benefits 
speaks for itself, but most firms 
find it necessary to “sell” them to 
employees. Much of this is caused 
by the unions’ taking credit for all 
things given by the company—thus 
the employee feels the union got it 
all for him. In a lot of cases he 
isn’t far wrong, either. A mid- 
western chemical company has a 
policy that tries to offset this con- 
dition. When a new benefit is 
added, it is always posted on the 
bulletin board in such a way that 
the employees “realize the com- 


pany is responsible for the ‘plus’ 
feature, not the union.” 

While it sounds odd, many an 
employee is totally unaware of the 
extra features of his job. He takes 
them for granted because no one 
has indicated these extras are only 
possible because the company foots 
the bill. After the benefit is in ef. 
fect for awhile, he expects it, just 
like his pay check. 

Post Cereal Division, Genera] 
Foods Corporation, has a fine pro. 
gram in effect. It is designed to 
acquaint employees with the ex. 
tras given by the company that are 
not evident in the pay check itself. 
Called ‘‘You and the 73 Cents Plus” 
series, it tells the story of ingj. 
vidual employees and how they 
gain more than their pay check 
Realizing that not only every 
worker, but every supervisor and 
department head, should know 
what fringe provisions cost, com. 
panies like Post are telling the 
story. 

The Tide Water Associated Qj] 
Company handled the extra benefit 
story well in a recent issue of the 
company magazine, Tide Water 
Associated News. Entitled “The 
Hidden Payroll,” the feature ex- 
plained a survey of oil industry 
employees which showed a total 
of $1,264 was gained by each com- 
pany employee in additional bene- 
fits. Actual costs to the company 
of the contributory pension plan, 
the accident and sickness disability 
plan, vacations, holidays, military 
leaves of absence, excused ab- 
sences, hospital-surgical-medical 
insurance, and the group insurance 
plan were explained to employees, 

Negotiators, too, must keep in 
mind the actual costs of such bene- 
fits so that they will know, when 
sitting at the bargaining table, 
just how much leeway there is in 
granting additional employee bene- 
fits. Extra services for employees, 
like credit buying, have a way of 
becoming very costly over a long 
period of time, though they seem 
insignificant at first. 

Too often negotiators come to 
the bargaining table fully prepared 
with wage rates and labor cost 
figures, but unprepared with fig- 
ures on employee benefits. When 
negotiators on the other side of 
the table begin to talk in broad 
terms about pensions, group in- 
surance, longer vacation periods, 
paid rest periods, and other fringe 
issues, the prepared negotiator is 
able to discuss such welfare fea- 
tures in dollars and cents values, 
since he has studied the actual 
costs, 
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Even such benefits as cafeteria 
service, vending machines, music 
at work, employee counseling, and 
recreation programs are extras. 
True, they are not considered such 
in many cases, now that they are 
established, but they started out 
that way. Over 30 per cent of the 
companies which contributed to 
the Dartnell report have music on 
the job for employees. Over 65 per 
cent have counseling services to 
assist the employee with his work 
and personal problems. Free, or 
low cost, legal advice is given by 
30 per cent of the companies. 

Here are some comments on the 
subject that were made by execu- 
tives who contributed to the 
report: 

G. H. Berry, vice-president, 
Daniels Mfg. Company, Rhineland- 
er, Wis.: “Greater publicity should 
be given these benefits. ‘Core’ 
would be a better word than 
‘fringe,’ too.” 

President of a@ Cincinnati tool 
company: “With automation upon 
us, with predictions of a 32-hour 
workweek within 10 years, and 
with each round of contracts add- 
ing more and more extra benefits 
—we had better determine if there 
is such a thing as a saturation 
point in welfare features. We may 
reach the day when the employee 
takes one-third in salary and two- 
thirds in fringe gifts.” 

K. R. Farrell, wage and salary 
administrator, Beech Aircraft Co., 
Wichita, Kans.: ‘‘We are very in- 
terested in other companies’ meth- 
ods of informing their employees 
of such benefits as sick leaves, va- 
cations, holidays, and other extras. 
Would appreciate receiving addi- 
tional comments on the subject.” 

Vice-president, eastern metal 
products manufacturing firm: 
“Now that we have the guaranteed 
annual wage, plus all the other 
extra benefits, above the highest 
salaries in the history of the world, 
one begins to wonder when the 
saturation point will be reached. 
Apparently it is years away.” 

What does the future hold? It is 
safe to observe that another re- 
port, three years from now, will 
again show 90 per cent of industry 
has increased employee welfare 
features. Evidence that this is so 
can be found in demands being 
made this year by the unions. 

A New England firm has been 
approached with a request for a 
normal eight-hour day’s pay (and 
the day off) for employees doing 
pallbearer duty. 

30-hour week and industry- 
_ Wide pension plan are in demand 


by the Newspaper Guild of New 
York. Besides a demand for a 20 
per cent wage increase, the union 
seeks to strengthen present vaca- 
tion clauses and sections on holi- 
days, severance pay, and sick 
leaves. They have set a November 
1 deadline, with a “no improved 
contract, no work” policy, accord- 
ing to a news release in the AFL- 
CIO News, May 19 issue. 

With automobile employment 
and production registering further 
drops, the auto workers have re- 
newed their request that manage- 
ments and governing officials of af- 
fected cities join with the union 
and seek a solution to the problem. 
UAW President Walter Reuther, 
quoted in the AFL-CIO News, May 
19, says, “The industry has a mor- 
al obligation to act promptly on 
that appeal to alleviate current suf- 
fering and prevent further hard- 
ships to workers, their families, 
and to whole communities.” 

It is certain new suggestions 
will result that will be aimed at 
giving workers greater security. 
As necessity is considered the 
mother of invention, economic 
strains give birth to new employee 
welfare benefits. By the same 
token, good times, high produc- 
tion, and sales lead to demands— 
because the company is loaded 
with profits. For instance, the 
United Steel Workers studied the 
financial story of U. S. Steel for 
1955 and came up with the con- 
clusion it was the best year ever. 
As a result, greater demands are 
made. 

It takes no Delphic oracle to 
predict more and more extra bene- 
fits will be demanded, and in many 
cases granted. It is also obvious 


management will continue to seek 
ways and means to sell employees 
on the costs of such benefits to the 
company. 

Not only every worker, but every 
foreman and department head 
should know what these extra 
provisions cost and it is top man- 
agement’s job to provide this in- 
formation to the middle-manage- 
ment group. 

Every negotiator should also 
keep in mind the actual costs of 
such benefits, so that when he sits 
down at the bargaining table he 
will know just how much leeway 
he has in granting additional em- 
ployee benefits. Management must, 
of course, make these cost figures 
available to negotiators. In some 
cases, such figures may only be 
estimates—it isn’t easy to secure 
actual figures on some operations. 
But, wherever possible, figures 
should approximate actual costs so 
that the negotiators have something 
tangible to work with at the bar- 
gaining table. According to Nelson 
M. Bortz, acting chief, division of 
wages and industrial relations, De- 
partment of Labor, fringe benefits 
in 419 companies totaled 30.8 cents 
an hour and $649.00 a year per em- 
ployee. Unionized employees aver- 
aged somewhat higher in fringe 
benefits than unorganized workers. 

Knowing when and where to 
draw the line when additional 
fringe benefit issues are introduced 
will be of considerable advantage 
to management in forthcoming ne- 
gotiations. Armed with facts and 
figures, management will still see 
more and more extras added, but 
will know the costs before the tab 
is totaled a year later, and that is 
important to good operations. 


Other Benefits Reported 


Time off for illness or death in employee's family. 
Company library for employee use. 

Free uniform and laundry service. 

Company sponsored camps for employees and families. 
Educational aid for employees and children. 
Company owned fishing boat for employee use. 
Products available at low cost to employees. 

Baby bonuses for employees’ children. 

Sports and recreation programs. 

Service award emblems and banquets. 
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SOCIETY FOR PERSONNEL ADM. 
5506 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington 15, D. C. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


TRICO SERVICE COMPANY 
1337 S. Garner Street 


State College, Pa. 


UNIV. OF ALABAMA PRESS 
Drawer 2877 


University, Alabama 


UNIV. OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


UNIV. OF ILLINOIS 
809 S. Wrigth Street 


Chicago, IIlinois 


UNIV. OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 
Nat. Ind. Conference Board 
460 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 
(Montbly.) 


JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Univ. of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 

Chicago 37, Illinois 
(Quarterly. $6.00/yr.) 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Bureau of Business Research 
Bloomington, Indiana 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS 


Austin 12, Texas 
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UNIV. OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

UNIV. OF NEBRASKA PRESS 
Stanford, California 1125 R Street 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

UNIV. OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
Faculty Exchange 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS New York 16, N. Y. 
3434 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

UNIV. OF TENNESSEE PRESS 
University of Tennessee 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION New Haven, Conn. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ADDITIONAL COOPERATING PUBLISHERS 


Periodicals 


Books, Reports, Special Studies 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
Washington 25, D. C, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC, 
250 Fourth Avenue 
New York 13, N. Y. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY PRESs 
Wayne University 


Detroit 1, Michigan 


WHITESIDE, INC., PUBLISHERS 
425 Fourth Avenue 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC, 
440 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Yale University 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS BULLETIN 
Bur. of Eco. and Business Research 
Temple University 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

(Quarterly. ) 


JOURNAL OF AMER. TRADE ASS’N EXECUTIVES 
American Trade Association Executives 
Associations Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
(Quarterly. $5.00/yr.) 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Box 510 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Bureau of Business Research 
Bureau of Educational Research 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
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